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Loditorial 
The earth ts the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; 
the world and they that dwell therein. 


What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 


benefits towards me? 


The Bible. 
— > oe 


. 


We send Thanksgiving greetings to our 


readers. The beautiful home festival in the 


calendar of the American church appeals to 
all hearts and carries a benediction into all 
lives. May it continue until the home feeling 
will be large enuugh to include ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.’’ And thisinclusive family 
will only emphasize the sanctities of the near 


fireside and the joys of the family boagd. 
—~+ + 


Ar th2 recent conference at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, one of the thoughts that 
was emphasized was that the /mstitutional 
Church was not a new thing, but conformed 
more nearly to the Apostolic church than 
any other of modern times, It was charac- 
terized by its friends as not only a seven- 
day church but a seeking church, which was 
hot content to minister to a select circle of 
attendants but sought to reach those in the 
byways and on the highways as well. How 
far is such a church in accord with the 


+ Needs and conditions of today? 


So pe 


THE maximum of spiritual power probably 
comes from a diligent mind, a patient heart 
but a prompt conscience. There is nothing 
more pitiable today than to see the spirit 
clipping its wings, splitting its inspirations, 
hoping thereby to arrive more safely at moral 
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results, believing that the roundabout way 
is a quicker one than the direct high roads of 
God. This is one of the superstitions of the 
modern ‘‘organizer’’, a belief in some un- 
definable power, in an organization strength- 
ened by expediency and guided by prudence. 
That was a timely word which Mr. Fenn 
gave to his people last Sunday from thetext: 
‘‘He that observeth the wind shall not sow, 


and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap.” 


Be not careful and troubled lest thou seize not the right 
moment, or do not the ideally best thing—‘‘He that ob- 
serveth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth 
the clouds shall not reap’’—but in brave humility cast 
thy good will upon the good will of God and do what the 
occasion seems to require, with no apprehension and no 
subsequent remorse, leaving to him, withsilent eyes of hope 
and fear, the rest. 

stor 


Apropos of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s  pro- 
posal to confine vice to certain districts 
in orderthat concentrated Christian effort 
might be brought to bear upon it, an edito- 
rial writer in Zhe Chicago Times of Nov. 13th 
expresses so well the fruitlessness of all 
merely palliative measures,—of all meas- 
ures which fail to search out and destroy 
the underlying causes of social disease,—that 
we quote his words for the readers of uNITY:— 


[Let vice be confined to one ward; let every preacher and 
reformer in the city unite in one supreme effort for the 
evangelization of those compelled to dwell there; let every 
member of that tainted community respond to the touch 
and give up his way of living and walk ever thereafter in 
the ways of the righteous—what then? For everyone thus 
lifted out of the slough another would be waiting to take 
her place—the same causes which produced the first are 
still in active operation, and with ever increasing produc- 
tivity. 

These causes are to be found in the industrial and social 
conditions which obtain today throughout the world. Man’s 
lust and woman’s weakness, as they affect directly the social 
evil, would make but a drop in the great sea of vice, **Pov- 
erty, or the fear of poverty,’’ says a recent writer, is the 
cause of nearly every crime that has ever been committed. 
When Dr. Abbott and his fellow-workers in the church, 
when kind-hearted philanthropists and generous givers of 
alms learn this lesson, and taking on the courage of its 
teachings refuse to rest until the bountiful opportunities of 
nature are open to all alike, so ‘‘that equal rights for all, 
special privileges for none,’’ is become the universal rule, 
they will no longer need to vex their souls over the social 
evil—it will have disappeared. 

oe 


In the November Arena—which from its 
inception has been the natural rallying point 
for enthusiastic reformers and which, now 
that Walter Blackburn Harte has begun to 
contribute his monthly chats, has taken on 
the literary flavor that was needed—are two 
articles, written from different standpoints, 
which together make a strong appeal to the 
public spirit of the nation. In ‘‘Effective 
Voting the only Effective Moralizer of Poli- 
tics,”” Miss Catherine H. Spence, of Aus- 
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tralia, shows the immense importance of Pro- 
portional Representation to good government 
under the ‘‘representative’’ system, and es- 
pecially its essential relation to all kinds of 
public reform in America. Miss Spenceisa 
warm advocate of the ‘‘Hare’’ system. In 
the Union for Practical Progress article on 
how best to oppose political corruption, that 
indefatigable young worker for social reform, 
Prof. T. E. Will, who has just been called 
to the chair of economics at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, shows the particular 
bearing of Proportional Representation and 
other administrative reforms upon political 
corruption. While Proportional Represen- 
tation is not a panacea, it is one of the most 
effective instruments for the uplifting and 
purification of public life-—perhaps the very 
first of the instruments available. 


> a 


The Color Line vs. “‘The Higher Civ- 
ilization of Humanity.” 


The Women’s Club of Chicago holds a 
proud place in the estimation of all good 
people. It has been conspicuously active in 
all matters of education, reform and philan- 
thropy. It has been heard repeatedly in the 
chambers of our municipal government, ed- 
ucational board and other representatives of 
publicinterest and public administration. It 
is one of the largest and probably the best 
organized and most active women’s organi- 
zation in America. 

Quite unexpectedly this body is convulsed 
with an old fashioned question, which would 
seem to come rather late in the day for con- 
sideration by such a club in the city of Chi- 
cago. Itis nothing more than thatthe name 
of a lady, cultivated, widely respected and 
one whohas been active in Chicago for several 
years on Culture lines and has been heard up- 
on the platform and inthe pulpit most ac- 
ceptably, has been presented for membership 
to the Women’s Club. Of her fitness, intel- 
lectually, morally and socially, no one seems 
to raise a question; that she is in these di- 
rections the superior of many who already 
hold membership in this club, we suppose 
would be frankly conceded by these generous 
ladies themselves. But, lo! Her skin bears 
a tawny tint, which shows atrace of African 
blood in her veins, and a decided opposition 
has been developed. It would seem thatthe 
question is not yet finally settled. The matter 
is lodged somewhere in the intricacies of the 
parliamentary rules which are necessary to 
the management of such a large body. We 
cannot think that ultimately this question 
will be settled in anyother way than one that 
will justify the proud record and high claims 
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of the club. Meanwhile the discussion is 
going on in the local press and in social cir- 
cles; which discussion itself is educative far 
beyond the range of the club. Naturally, of 
course, the old ante-bellum cry of ‘‘We want 
to be let alone; we want to be allowed to at- 
tend to our own affairs!”’ is heard. But this 
is everybody’s affair. The old struggle, which 
inspired the best in American literature, gave 
to the United States a line of prophets, and 
called for the sacrifice of millions of treasure 
and thousands of lives, brought results too 
sacred to receive an indignity of this kind 
without challenging again theold loyalty to 
the brotherhood of men and the old indig- 
nation against any violation of the spirit of 
justice based upon the superficial lines of 
race and creeds. The anti-African prejudice 
is akin to these other inheritances of darker 
ages, the anti-Semitic prejudices, the anti- 
Celtic, and the theological bigotries of the 
ages. The old social panic of an invasion of 
the home and the desecration of family ties by 
the color intrusion, is discernible to an extent 
that would be very amusing were it not so very 
sad. We aretold that if this one colored 
woman is admitted, there are seven or eight 
others ready to apply. What a calamity that 
would be! Seven colored women among four 
or five hundred white women! Surely the 
power of the Women’s Club would be gone 
forever. 


}?? 


This is the club that took pride in welcom.- 
ing and giving social prominence to the 
swarthy sons of India, the saffron children of 
China and Japan, during the World’s Fair 
visitation, but is now afraid of a free-born 
American citizen, one entrusted with the 
rights of francnise to an extent equal to their 
own rights; one trained in American schools 
and one who has herself taught in such in- 
stitutions. To permanently exclude suchan 
applicant is to visit a trifling hurt to the candi- 
date, but it is to bring permanent reproach 
upon a society whose proud mottois, ‘‘Hz- 
mani nihila me alienum puto’ ,—‘*| deem nothing 
foreign to me thatis human.’’ The second 
Article of its By-Laws commits the club to 
“united effort toward the higher civilization 
of humanity’. Asacity paper has already 
pointed out, such an action will make of this 
Organization but a Society club,—Society 
with a big ‘‘S’’, which means society in its 
smallest sense. It will be acoterie of women 
shorn of their power to lead, and convicted 
by their own action of being unworthy their 
high pretense and their splendid history. We 
cannot believe that these women of Chicago 
have yet reached the dead lineof organization, 
where inspiration gives way to form, andthe 
traditions ofthe past suppress the inspirations 
of the present. Such a line awaits most, if 
not all, human organizations. Happy the 
organization that puts it far off. 


Our readers will wait with keen interest, 
the outcome of this proposition before the 
Women’s Club of Chicago. We are not med- 
dling. It is their business, our business, 
everybody’s business to resent the encroach- 
ment of that race prejudice which has wrought 
such atrocities in the South, where there is 
much more to justify it than here among the 
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most favored members of the favored city in 
the freest land the sun shines upon. Alas! 
it is not too free at best, and it is the duty of 
citizens to resent every reactionary tendency 
and encourage every progressive tendency. 
This club has given itself publicity by its pub- 
lic work, and the public can but expect it to 
live up to its own standards. 


Secon i re 


The Harvest of the Upper Fields. 


Last week we offered a sheaf of grain 
gathered from the thought-fields by the 
publishers. It is always’ pertinent at 
Thanksgiving time to remember that our 
lives are most dependent upon this upper 
garnering. It is well to feast on turkey and 
pumpkin pie and to give thanks for the 
same, but it is better to be moved with 
Charles Lamb to say grace over Shakes- 
peare. 

Last week we spoke of the high standing 
of the Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publishing 
house in Boston. This week we should 
like to bear testimony to the New York com- 
panion (we do not like to say rival), the 
house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons.* In the 
dignity of its list and the excellency of 
its workmanship this house of New York 
presses hard its Boston compatriot. There 
may be but one “Riverside Press’”’ in Amer- 
ica, but there is a ‘‘Knickerbocker Press’”’ in 
New York that knows how to do it in a way 
most delightful to the eye and tempting to 
the hand. Witness the slowly growing se- 
ries of the ‘‘Story of the Nations,” of which 
there are thirty-seven or thirty-eight out. 
The last at our hand is The Story of Venice 
by Alethea Wiel. This book carries the 
story of this city in the waters from 487 
down to 1866 A. D., with its list of one hun- 
dred and twenty doges. The book is em- 
bellished with the usual generosity of en- 
gravings, and is a guide-book to those who 
must stay at home as well as to those who 
go and see for themselves, but who, when 
there, will miss much if they do not use 
some such an eyeglass as this which will 
enable them tosee the past that interprets 
the present, 

From the same house we have received 
the first two of the four promised volumes of 
the writings of Thomas Paine, edited by M. 
D. Conway. The time has gone by when 
people read ‘*Tom Paine”’ for the sake of his 
heresies. They are too mild to be sensa- 
tional in these days. Many an Orthodox 
professor has gone farther and fared better 
than the great heresiarch of the Revolution 
everwent. But the time has come when the 
writings of Thomas Paine are indispens- 
able to the student of American history. He 
wielded the pen:of the Revolution. His 
words were the indispensableallies of Wash- 
ington’s sword. His messages were read to 
the regiments on parade, and they inspired 
both private and general inthetent. As the 


* G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons, NEW YORK: Venice (The 
Story of the Nations), by Alethea Weil, $1.50; Zhe 
Writings of Thomas Paine, collected and edited by M. 
D. Conway, volumes one and two, $2.50 per volume: Zhe 
Sketch Book, by Washington Irving, in two volumes, 
$6.00. 
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editor says in the introduction to the first 
volume, ‘‘No apology is needed for an 
edition of Thomas Paine’s writings, but 
rather for the tardiness of its appearance.” 


And this edition promises to be the first 


adequate edition of the same. Among 
other papers the first volume contains ‘‘Com. 
mon Sense,’”’ the most fertile and immedj- 
ately productive of all his writings. And 
those who are still scandalized by the tradi- 
tional wickedness of the ‘‘Age of Reason,”’ 
ought, in justice to themselves, to read this 
and the ‘‘Rights of Man,’’ which appear in 
the second volume, as a corrective. The 
volumes are in type and size of the dignified 
kind which justifies the above estimate of 
their importance, and they demand a place 
‘in every gentleman’s library.”’ 

If any one still doubts the artistic re- 
sources of the Knickerbocker Press let them 
handle for a while this ‘‘Van Tassel Edition” 
of Irving’s Sketch Book, just out. Two 
sumptuous volumes in white and gold with 
colored margins in green and red, a text de- 
lightfully clear, on elegant paper, and pro- 
fusely illustrated from drawings by masters 
and photographs from life. Rip Van 
Winkle is largely illustrated by photo- 
gravures from Jefferson’s creations. These 
volumes bring to mind. the childish delight 
of a little boy in the log house of long ago, 
when the first ten or a dozen volumes of a 
‘<district school library’’ were brought home 
by the ox team, throughtbirty-nine miles of. 
mud, from Milwaukee. Among these vol. 
umes (what subtle instincts guided the se- 
lection?) was a humble edition of the 
‘Sketch Book,’’ Goodrich’s ‘‘History of 
Greece,”’ the first two volumes of Irving’s 
‘‘Lifeof Washington,’’andthe“‘Great West”; 
the latter volume sumptuously illustrated 
with pictures of Indians tomahawking white 
women, etc. Tine Sketch Book was thus one 
of the very earliest books ever read by the 
writer of this notice, and he puts aside this 
edition in the hope that if a twilight hour is 
given him it may delight the sunset as it did 
entrance the sunrise of his life, 

We pity the children of today who are so 
over-blessed with books that they have no 
time or taste for Irving’s Sketch Book. And 
we give warm thanks to the publishers who 
have given us this charming old book ina 
delightful new dress. But we are appalled 
at the temptations to spend money in store 
for the book.lover if this ‘‘Van Tassel” 
edition is to include all of Irving’s works. 

ES  —EEe 


Americanism and Immigration. 


Dr. Rena Michaels Atchison, one of the 
recent candidates for trustee of the Univer- 
sity of the State of Illinois, has just written 
a little book* which brings out strongly the 
need of checking the manufacture of Ameti- 
can citizens from ignorant and degraded 
foreigners who neither understand our insti- 
tutions nor speak our language. It is espe 


*UN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION: ITs PRESENT EFFECTS 
AND FuTurE PerILs. A study from the census of 1890. 
By Rena Michaels Atchison, Ph. D. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. Joseph Cook. Chicago: Chas. H. Ker 
& Co., Cloth, 8vo, pp. 198; $1.25. 
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cially written to influence the public mind to 
restrict immigration, and, somewhat regret- 
fully, we must admit that Mrs. Atchison’s 
case seems to be made out. 


But although the book as a whole is use- 
ful and contains a number of tables, which 
with a little fuller explanation would be very 
helpful, it contains some notable defects. 
Who, for instance, are natives of foreign 
parentage, —those born of two foreign parents 
or of a foreign and a native parent; and is it 
material which of the parents is the native? 
Should the scion of one of our oldest Ameri- 
can families happen to marry an English 
girl, would his children be classed among 
the ‘‘foreign or of foreign parentage’’? In 
transferring her tables from the census 
report Mrs. Atchison has not thought it 
worth while to explain this matter, It is 
not, however, of such defectsthat we wish 
to speak, but of those which inhere in the 
spirit of the book and make it typical of the 
work of a class of reformers whose zeal out- 
runs their discretion and thus too often de- 
feats their earnest and praiseworthy purpose. 
For example, Mrs. Atchison compares 
American cities with such: foreign munici- 
palities as Berlin (page 52) as though it 
were a matter of course that the latter should 
be bad and it would be a great misfortune 
for American cities toresemble them; where- 
as it would be hard to find anywhere a 
student of municipal affairs who would 
question the fact that city administration in 
the United States 1s markedly inferior to 
that of Europe. In truth, it will be a happy 
day for America when our great cities 
become more like such foreign ones as Ber- 
lin; the German cities are much better 
governed than our own. A few pages 
further on Mrs. Atchison passes over the 
case of certain North Central States in 
which the proportion of crime in the foreign- 
born population is considerably less than 
its proportion in the native born, as though 
it were of no importance that these facts 
should bein direct contradiction of her 
theory. This is not fair, to say the least. 
Neither is it good policy. Such one-sided- 
ness (as 1s the case with all forms of exagger- 
ation) is likely to produce a reaction, and 
thus to cause readers to estimate her valid 
arguments at less than their true worth. 


We think that the book in question would 
have been more effective had our author’s 
Americanism been somewhat less rampant 
and had she been more disposed to admit the 
good in things un-American. The justifica- 
tion for restricting the franchise in the case 
of immigrants, and for checking too rapid im- 
migration, is not that everything American is 
better than anything foreign, and must not 
be contaminated thereby; but it is, in large 
measure, that, whatever may be the respective 
merits of foreign and native institutions, the 
careless imposition of fragments of one upon 
the other cannot but result in a condition of 
asymmetry and confusion, which is an injury 
tothe state. For all men need time to be- 
Come accustomed to and thrive under institu- 
tions of any kind, however good. It is not,in 
any given time and place,aquestion of ‘‘ideal”” 
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institutions, but of those dest adapted to a 
given society, its past development and pres- 
ent state being carefully considered. 

So in America we must have time to accus- 
tom ourselves to the new conditions neces- 
sitated by the new blood coming in from 
abroad. We should not expect to mold the 
immigrants entirely into conformity with our 
present manner of life; the result of the union 
of native and foreign must inevitably bring 
about conditions different from those which 
previously prevailed. Weshould expect to 
change under this influence, but we may so 
arrange for it that the change shall be evolu- 
tionary not revolutionary; that is, we have 
the right to insist—in the interest of our 
adopted sons as well as of our native born— 
that the contact between the new and the old 
shall not be so sudden as to throw both 
parties into confusion, but that it shall be 
gradual enough to admit of mutual ac- 
commodation. F. W. S. 


Contributed and Selected 


Flowers. 


Sweet teachers of the beautiful, 
God’s priceless gift, the flowers! 

Welcome alike in Autumn’s days 
Or Summer’s radiant hours. 


Welcome where’er their smile we meet, 
On native heath, in garden bower; 
Ever a blessing and a joy, 
Kind Nature’s free and priceless dower. 


Alike for bridal or for bier, 
In spotless purity they bloom; 
And ever lend an added charm 
To the dear shrine we call our home. 


And as today I sat in church, 
And listened to the spoken word, 
The voice of song, the reverent prayer, 
That all my better nature stirred, — 


And sav: upon the altar stand 
An offering fair of Autumn flowers, 
The purest and the sweetest gift, 
That brightens this dear world of ours,— 


I thought what lessons we might learn, 
From these mute teachers, pure and fair, 
Of our good Father’s boundless love 
And His creative power and care. 


How to His children here on earth, 
These floral teachers He has given, 
That they may cheer our toilsome way, 
And help to make our earth like heaven. 


Making our lives more pure and fair, 
Fragrant with good and generous deeds, 
Not living for ourselves alone, 
But for the world’s great wants and needs. 


CARRIE. 
>a 


Family Life for Dependent 
Wayward Children. 


and 


BY HOMER FOLKS. 


READ BEFORE SECTION II, OF THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF CHARITIES, CORRECTION AND PHILANTHROPY, 
JUNE 13, 1893. 


PART II.—WAYWARD CHILDREN, 


In connection with the family plan for 
dependent children the question has been 
raised: How far can the family system be 
used in thecare of delinquent children? The 
asking of this question does not indicate a 
desire for any startling innovation, nor the 
abandonment of existing institutions; for the 
family plan is already a part of nearly every 
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reformatory agency. I donot refer to the 
cottage system, which is not and should not 
be called ‘‘the family plan,’’ but to the fact 
that after a certain period of training the child 
is placed ina real family. The question is, 
How far can this feature of existing methods 
be developed? May not some ofthese chil- 
dren be placed in families sooner than is now 
done, and others placed in families directly? 
My experience indicates that most people 
connected with institutions for juvenile of- 
fenders do not take a very hopeful view of 
the placing-out part of their work, and will 
probably not be inclined to favor its exten- 
sion, Theinstitution appears to them as a 
symbol of protection. After the child has 
been carefully and thoroughly trained, it is 
with some misgiving and acertain regret that 
they again entrust him to the hard, unsym- 
pathetic world. Astriking proof of this lack 
of confidence in the family plan lies in the fact 
that,inpreferenceto placing among strangers, 
a large majority of these boys are returned 
to their own families,—to the very surround- 
ings which madethem delinquent. I believe, 
however, that whatever lack of real success 
has attended the placing-out of juvenile of- 
fenders has been largely owing to the fact 
that placing-out has been regarded as only an 
incidental feature of the system,— we may al- 
most say, a necessary evil,—and hence little 
of thought or means has been devoted to it. 
It should benosurprise to anyone that plac- 
ing out by the methods in vogue fifty years 
ago, meets today no marked success. Much 
is to be expected from the application of pro- 
gressive methods to the placing out of way- 
wardchildren, both directly and after prelimi- 
nary training. 
Itis a curious fact that there has beena 
strong tendency, even among experts, to re- 
gard child-caring work asa part of prison 
reform. The International Prison Congress 
of 1889 devoted much time toa study of the 
Michigan School for Dependent Children. Is 
it not remarkable that the titleof Dr. E. C. 
Wines epoch-making masterpiece should be 
‘‘The State of Prisons and Child-Saving Insti- 
tutions throughout the Civilized World?” 
In New York, and I presume the same is true 
in other states, the law which provides for 
sending an orphan child toan orphan asylum 
is a part of the Penal Code, and the application 
is passed upon bya Police Magistrate, an officer 
of znjustice. This connection between child- 
saving work and prison reform may have been 
beneficial to the latter, but has had a certain 
ill effect upon the former. The whole child 
problem has been tinged with the idea of 
crime, or at least of crime prevention; so that 
all children coming into the charge of public 
authorities were looked upon as, in a meas- 
ure, subjects for reformation. Later, a con- 
scious and powerful effort had to be made to 
separate the dependent from the delinquent 
class, to really set it clearin our minds, that 
poor children are not necessarily bad chil- 
dren. In most states this line is now drawn 
with a fair degree of justice, although Census 
Bulletin No. 204 shows us that on June rst, 
1890, there were in the reformatories of the 
United States 1,978 children, or thirteen per 
cent of the whole number, who had been 
deliberately placed there merely because of 
destitution. Is not this as short-sighted and 
as unjust as would have been the commitment 
of 1,978 blind children, decause of their blind- 
ness, to institutions for the feeble-minded ? 
In general, however, the distinction has 
been made, and the - merely homeless child 
has been saved from the brand of crime. 
Can we go one step farther and go out ofthe 
branding business altogether? I wish we 
might, but I do not yet see the way. I wish 
I could believe that there were no criminal 
children, but I cannot. There are Jesse 
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Pomeroys, and if present conditions continue 
there will be more of them, and because they 
are dangerous society must seclude them; and 
any place to which boysaresent because they 
are bad, callit by whatever name you will, 
sooner or later putsits brand upon thechild. 
Must we not all agree, however, that this 
course should be pursued only when abso- 
lutely necessary; that infinite pains should 
be taken not to brand the wrong boy? Dis- 
crimination should be the keynote. Dis- 
crimination, not between classes of children 
based upon the particular process or ma- 
chinery of law by which they come to us, but 
discrimination of individual children, based 
upon the whole course of their former lives. 
In so far asthe delinquent children have 
lived essentially the same life, under the 
Same general surroundings, on the same 
street or in the same home, as the dependent 
children, the method which is best suited for 
the one is best suited for the other. Owing 
largely, no doubt, to what is aptly called 
‘cour administrative awkwardness,’”’ a large 
number classed as delinquent belong more 
properly with the dependent children. This 
applies withcertainty to the thirteen percent 
who are committed for destitution, and there 
are many indications that the delinquent 
class is still more largely recruited from the 
ranks of the un-cared-for. Delinquent chil- 
dren are supposed to be either those who 
have committed crime or who are beyond the 
control of their parents; dependents, those 
who are homeless or orphans. Yet fifty per 
cent of all the children committed to the 
reformatories of the United States in 1890 
were orphans or half-orphans—déeyond the 
controlof their parents, indeed! And anyone 
who has had a general experience with the 
child problem of cities, knows that of the 
other half, whose parents are living, the in- 
corrigibility is as often in the parents as in 
the child. When achild is not wanted, it is 
astonishing what a long and dreadful cata- 
logue his misdeeds make; and the difference 
betweer even those who are actually con- 
victed of petty crime and many of the older 
dependent children is simply the difference 
between the boy who eludes the police and 
the one who is captured. When a family of 
small children, whose home is with the sub- 
merged tenth, are left without direction and 
support because of the death or inefficiency 
or vice of parents, that family is sure to be 
broken up, and it is the merest turning of a 
finger that decides whether the children are 
labeled dependent or delinquent. It very 
often happens that some go one way and 
some the other, for no apparent reason. If 
the boy happens to be in his home when the 
disabled wreck finally goes to pieces, he be- 
comes dependent, but if he happens to be on 
the street, which may have been a better 
place for him, he is usually marked delin- 
quent. These two streams flow from the 
same source, the lack of parental oversight. 
Rather it is one stream down which the de- 
linquent child has been carried a little farther 
than his brother. Unless rescued they both 
are soon hurried over the brink of the same 
Niagara. 

We agree, then, that in the majority of 
cases the waywardness has been caused by 
the lack of normal home life; and that isa 
very large part of a child's life. Does it not 
seem most natural, then, to supply that ele- 
mentin the child’s life which has been want- 
ing, and whose absence has proven so dis- 
astrous. When the loss of the father has 
caused the boy to go astray, how shall we 
mend matters by depriving him of a mother 
also? Yet is not this just what we do with 
the half-orphans, who formed forty per cent 
of the total number committed in 1890. 

We believe, then, that there are a few really 
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criminal children who must be treated in se- 
clusion, in a moral hospital; but that the 
majority of juvenile offenders are essentially 
of the same class, have inherited the same 
inheritance and lived the same lives as the 
dependent children, and hence should be pro- 
vided for in the same manner. 

At the present time twosocieties, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid societies of Boston and Pennsy]l- 
vania, are experimenting to discover just how 
bad a boy can advantageously be placed di- 
rectly in afamily. The former society asa 
result of its experiment has closed one ofits 
three farm training schools, the one to which 
formerly the most hopeful of the wayward 
children were sent, and now places these 
children directly in families. The latter so- 
ciety receives from the courts and from the 
magistrates of Philadelphia children accused 
of incorrigibility, vagrancy ortruancy, orcon- 
victed of actual crime, and places all such 
children directly in families. From my own 
experience as superintendent of that society 
until February of the present year, I should 
draw the following conclusion: 

A suitable country home is the proper place 
for any juvenile offender who belongs to either 
of the three following divisons:— 

1. Children under thirteen years of age, 
except a very small number who show a lack 
of all moral senseand are evidently danger- 
ous to the community. On the first of June, 
18go, there were 3,573 children, twelve years 
of age or under, in the reformatory institu- 
tions in the United States. 

2. All those cases in which it is probable 
that the desire of the parents or relatives to 
be rid of the child is a factor in the ac- 
cusation. Where this motive is present no 
testimony can be accepted. 

3. All those first offenders in whose cases 
a careful, conscientious investigation points 
to the lack of parental oversight or the ab- 
sence of home life as the probable cause of 
the alleged wrong doing. 

For these threeclasses of children the fam- 
ily home is advised, not necessarily asa final- 
ity, but as an opportunity by which the child 
may prove that no harsher means are neces- 
sary. It seems only just that we should 
give the child this opportunity to prove that 
what we thought was his misconduct was 
only the reflection, through him, of the evil 
surroundings, the lonely neglect, the absence 
of opportunity in which we permitted, nay, 
compelled him to live, and that under normal 

and healthful surroundings heis simply an 
ordinary, healthy boy. If it should be found, 
as sometimes it will be, that the process of 
criminal-making had gone so far that the pro- 
duct is beyond the converting power of the 
ordinary environment, then a commitment to 
an institution is a justified and an easy resort. 

The placing out of wayward children 
should be surrounded with all the safeguards 
in the investigation and selection of families 
which have been described in the earlier part 
of this paper, with an additional, careful con- 
sideration of possible danger to other chil- 
dren. The after-supervision must also be 
more persistent and painstaking, the visits 
and correspondence more frequent. It will 
also be found advisable, I think, to place 
such children at a very considerabledistance, 
not less than two hundred miles, and the 
farther the better, from their former sur- 
roundings. Usually it is well to allow a few 
weeks for becoming accustomed to the 
novelty of new surroundings, forgetting cer- 
tain former habits, and yielding to new inter- 
ests, before starting the attendance at the 
public school. It will be advisable in nearly 
every case to pay the family a reasonable 
sum for the care and training of the-child. 
His past life has not been such that he is 
now able to render services, while we are 
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asking from the family a certain expert ser- 
vice in his behalf. There are families who 
will receive such children without payment, 
but experience soon shows that they are not 
the benevolent people we might suppose 
them tobe. ‘‘Not alms, but a friend,’’ is as 
yood a motto in the country asin the city, 
When we take the wayward child by thehand 
and turn towardthe country family, we must 
not ask them for free lodging, food and 
clothing. We must be ready to pay for these 
hings and make our appeal for loving, per. 
sonal oversight, for patient, hopeful for- 
bearance and training; and experience 
proves that there are thousands of good fami- 
lies, living in humble country homes, to 
whom such an appeal is not in vain, 
seen ee ae 


City Government and the Churches. 


BY REV. CHARLES F, DOLE,.* 


One of the encouraging signs of the time is 
the new interest awakening in the direction 
of municipal patriotism. Municipal leagues 
are being formed in our great cities, There 
is already a national association of such 
leagues with the intent of unifying the vari- 
ous forces of municipal reform. The appeal 
is made to honest citizens of whatever race, 
creed, party, profession or trade to help 
purify the government of our cities. The 
appeal is made specially to those who are 
concerned at the forlorn condition of the 
poor. Itis an appeal that touches our love 
for our children, whose heritage is menaced 
by corrupt and ignorant rule. 

Though this new effort for organized re. 
form has splendid possibilities there is a risk 
that it will prove ineffectual. The fact is, 
this cry for reform in city politics is forcing 
upon the public consideration aserious ques- 
tion about the religionofourpeople. I shall 
trust to guard against misunderstanding later 
if l venture to state that the question is: 
‘‘How far are the people in the churches 
Christians?” 

The recent revelation about Tammany are 
simply an object lesson of the tendency in 
all our American cities. Little groups of 
men, closely organized, make it their busi- 
ness to capture and enjoy the vast emolu- 
ments of the city. The great mass of the 
people are very busy with their own affairs. 
Whose business is it to guard the interests 
of the public? Moreover, the average voter, 
if he has no other intelligent thought in poll- 
tics, is generally orthodox in the prime 
article of customary American political faith, 
viz.: That wherever the banner of his party 
waves or whoever carries it, he must follow. 
Thus, at any given city election, the body of 
men whose real interest is honest and eff- 
cient municipal service and whose united 
effort would be irresistible, are to be seen 
divided into hostile camps and effectively 
acting against each other at the beck and call 
of selfish if not corrupt leaders. These men, 
who blindly oppose each other in the inter- 
est of misgovernment and corruption, are 
generally attached to churches. 

Let us see now exactly what the churches 
are supposed to stand for. Leaving aside 
differences in doctrine, it is evident that 4 
church, if genuine at all, is an agency for 
righteousness. The test of its genuineness !§ 
in righteous men and women, in the develop’ 
ment of justice and good-will among me? 
Whatever influence in the city works 
make men good is friendly to the churches. 
Whatever make for the demoralization of 
mankind is hostile to them. ; 

Here, then, is the spectacle of the Ame! 
can city where the glaring custom is for m@ 
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in churches to scheme, to issue circulars, to 
distribute votes, to ‘‘lay pipes,’’in order to 
effect their own election; where in some form, 
if not by direct bribery, at least by the pay- 
ing of campaign assessments or by the use 
of official patronage, not bad men only, but 
good men in churches, are expected to pur- 
chase office; where the liquor saloon is a 
notorious trading booth for votes and places; 
where, behind the saloon, are men, still sup- 
porting churches, who are beholden to the in- 
fluence of the saloon-keeper; where men oi 
notorious Character, once having ‘‘captured”’ 
the nomination of a caucus or convention, 
confidently count upon the support at the 
polls of the most religious people in their 
party, and where, at every municipal elec- 
tion, the forces of the good are so hopelessly 
divided on recondite and distant partisan 
issues thatthe most eminentcharacter, worth, 
fitness, ability on the part of a candidate is 
no security against his defeat by the votesof 
church members in favor of the nominee of 
some scheming ring orselfish ‘‘boss.”’ Thus, 
while the churches are supposed to stand for 
the sway of the good will and for practical 
righteousness, men in the churches substan- 
tially say to the youth: ‘*This is a world of 
policy, expediency, selfishness; look out for 
number one.’”’ Who ever tells the young 
men who graduate from Sunday-schools, who 
will soon cast their first vote, that ‘‘office is 
a trust?” 

On the contrary, not only by the negli- 
gence of the men in churches about their 
common civic affairs, but by their general 
consent to the current selfish political creed, 
by their easy indulgence towards official of- 
fenders, by their senseless partisanship 
though in obedience to base leaders, by their 
willingness, even, upon occasions, as shown 
lately in New York, to pay money as the 
price—sometimes of justice, sometimes of 
special privilege or official favor,—by their 
habitual attitude, the men in churches do 
the most subtle and pervasive harm incor- 
rupting faith in the abiding righteousness. 

Itis easy to see how the churches, dis- 
trusting that this is a righteous world, suffer 
the penalty of practical atheism. To many 
the ancient banner of the kingdom of right- 
eousness and good will seems to float over 
merely comfortable club-houses of well-to-do 
people. Millionaire senators, directors of 
gigantic trusts and syndicates, Tammany 
sachems and great stock gamblers own 
pews. The sight does not make for the 
spread of faith in the world. 

I need to guard against the appearance of 
injustice. I began by saying that the ques- 
tion of the times is, ‘‘How farare the people 
in the churches Christians?” For many 
Seem to become Christians in streaks and 
patches, like slowly ripening fruit. A man 
may be a pretty good Christian in his home, 
where he would not think of pushing and 
scrambling, while he remains hardly better 
than a pagan inhis conduct of business. He 
may be decent also in his business while his 
politics lie outside the pale of his morals. 
Men’s politics are the last realm where their 
Christianity reaches. How is it that the 
men who trust the higher law in their friend- 
Ships cease to be Christians and break the 
fundamental law of their Christianity as soon 
as they enter the grandrealm of civic duty? 

Thecall of the times is for a new extension 
Of Christianity. I use the word in that large 
sense with which no Jew or Mohammedan 
ven would quarrel. The appeal to the 
churches is to apply the essential law of 
tighteousness and good will, no longer 
merely to personal relations, but in the 
Market and atthe polls. If the Christian 
hame is good for anything it stands for the 
effort to carry the spirit of justice and friendli- 
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ness into the momentous business of purify- 
ing and ennobling the civic life of the dense 
populations who at present lie always close 
to the danger line of want and degradation. 
If the modern pulpit has any mission, it must 
be in distinct incitement and leadership in 
behalf of all manner of municipal reform. 

Christianity has made a long and toilsome 
march since the supremeearly impetus of its 
tyreat Founder. The time was when its 
force was exhausted in conquering rude 
passions and bending men’s savage wills to 
be merely humane. To learn standards of 
personal truthfulness and trustworthiness 
was another great reach forward. It came 
at last to be agreed that a man could not be 
a Christian andremaina liar or athief. We 
approach the time when the standard shall 
be set still further upward. He will no 
longer be a Christian ‘‘in good and regular 
standing” in any church, who pushes and 
schemes for public office, regardless of 
means. He will no longer be a good Chris- 
tian who mortgages his conscience in con- 
sideration of preferment. It will not be 
thought Christian conduct to throw partisan 
votes against the common interests of the 
city. It will not be held to be compatible 
with Christian character to shirk or refuse 
public responsibility. It will enter into the 
creed of the churches, not only that wealth, 
but office also, is a trust, which no Christian 
can selfishly use. The men in the churches 
will discover at last that union is strength. 
The churches will some time see in true per- 
spective how grand their common purpose is. 
It is to build righteous cities. When noble 
youth see that the churches make this sort of 
appeal to their chivalry and devotion, the 
religious life of America will be kindled into 
the flame of a mighty enthusiasm, purer than 
that of the old crusades. 

Meantime the question challenges atten- 
tion, ‘‘How far are we Christians?” The 
times are critical; menacing clouds hang on 
the horizon of ourcountry; millions of voters 
wait for strong leadership, whether for good 
or evil; ignorance, demagogism and tyranny 
have their opportunity. And the average 
man in the churches, itis to be feared, still 
halts between two opinions, and has his 
doubts whether in politics it is safe to do 
right, whether his vote has anything to do 
with his religion. 
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My First Iceberg. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD, AUTHOR OF ‘fONE DAY,’”’ 
‘*FORBES OF HARVARD,” ‘*NO ENEMY,”’ ETC. 


All day long the sea ran high. The wind 
and waves had held mad carnival since we 
left port, but now, asif grown weary with 
their sport, they subsided and left in their 
place only the long, smooth, swelling tide. 

The passengers were delighted; all save 
the grizzled old man with the brick-dust 
complexion, who had impressed himself on 
the company as aconfirmed pessimist. So 
when he said that a high sea was much to be 
preferred to fog no attention was paid tothe 
remark. Besides there was very little fog 
anyway: barely enough to make the sun ap- 
pear like a big red ball and to remind us of 
childhood’s days when we smoked bits of 
glass, getting ready weeks beforehand for 
the big eclipse. 

A great gray bank of clouds came up out 
of the west. One might have thoughtit were 
land, but then the nearest land, according to 
the chart, was athousand milesaway. These 
clouds appeared like the canopy of smoke that 
covers a distant city as it greets the eye from 
an approaching train. 

Soon we who paced the deck noticed that 
our overcoats were nearly white. Each walker 
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looked like one of the weird sisters. The 
air grew cold, the mist half freezing to our 
faces, and we slapped our hands, increasing 
the pace to keep off the chill of the on-com- 
ing night. 

It was bedtime, but we of the old guard 
continued to do the quarter deck. The cap- 
tain came up in sou’wester and oil skins, We 
hailed him as he mounted the bridge and he 
answered back cheerily,—‘‘too cheerily by 
half,’’ my companion said. 

Just then we heard the steam rushing into 
the big whistle; it strangled, struggled, gur- 
gled and came forth ina great hoarse roar 
that echoed off into the blinding mist; and 
so at intervals of three minutes each came the 
grim voice of warning. 

The known may be alarming, but the un- 
known is terrible. To keep moving and not 
know into what danger: to advance on the 
unseen, to parry with darkness,—-thesethings 
may shake the strongest nerves. 

The monotonous combination of roar and 
grunt seemed to drive away the spirit ot jest, 
and from the simgers down in the cabin we 
heard strains of gospel hymns instead ofthe 
jolly ballads they were wont to sing. 

Still we paced the deck. Still we could 
see the ‘‘old man’”’ on the bridge, and there 
we left him when we went belowat midnight. 
The cabin was deserted, save for the steward 
and the pessimist, he of the brick-dust com- 
plexion. The steward had just brought him 
alunch. Heunsisted on our sitting down; 
we did so and nibbled cheese and sea biscuit 
while he told us of the ‘‘Fulmar,’’an Ai screw 
steamer of 4,300 tons burden, that sailed out 
of Liverpool a yearago on the 13th day of 
June, with four hundred souls on board, and 
of how no tidings ever came of her. 

Then we remembered that our ship was 
just 4,300 tons. Strange! 

The steward smilingly reminded us, as he 
uncorked a bottle, that we too had sailed on 
the 13th of the month. Then we all smiled 
feebly and made contemptuous remarks about 
people whowere superstitious; then we turned 
in, but not to sleep. Only totoss and doze 
and half dream, all the while listening to the 
hoarse roar of the fog whistle. I imagined 
that if I had not lain awake to see to it the- 
whistle would not have done its duty. And 
all the while I could see, with closed eyes, 
the captainin sou’wester and oil skins pacing 
the bridge and peering off into the misty 
nothingness. 

Perhapstwo hours had thus passed when | 
heard a noise that made me start with alarm. 
I expected to hear this noise—I knew it 
would come, and here it was. Possibly my 
expectant attitude brought it! It was the 
sharp ting-a-ling-a-ling of the bell in the 
engineroom. I felt the answer in the throb 
of the iron heart of the ship as she slowed 
down to half speed. Then I partially 
dressed and lay down again, intending to go 
on deck as soon as the bell in the engine 
room rang tostop. So I waited, but proved 
recreant to my self-appointed task, for when 
I awoke it was broad daylight and my mess- 
mate was calling lustily for me to come on 
deck. Hastily I made my way up the gang- 
way. AsI did so, I noticed the ship was at 
a standstill. Ondeck I could see nothing 
but fog, although the passengers were all 
crowded to the starboard rail looking out 
into the mist. 

Through mere force of example I too 
stared. The air was biting cold. A breeze 
sprang up that chilled me through and 
through, but this breeze caused the fog to 
lift and I made out a great white mountain 
covered with snow right ahead. 

Slowly the fog disappearedand I beheld 


the most awe-inspiring sight I have ever 
seen. 
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Cold, sullen, silent, an iceberg lifted itself 
out of the sea. High as achurch spire, its 
surface covering fully two acres;and yet 
four-fifths of the mass under water. 

On a former trip we were told that our 
great iron ‘‘liner’’ had cut down a barge in 
mid-ocean and that the shock was not suf- 
ficient to awaken all of the passengers. But 
here was an enemy that could grind us to 
fragments; against whom we could dash 
ourselves in vain; upon which the strongest 
force our ship could bring to bear would be 
as naught. 

Proud, impassive, unsubdued, the iceberg 
is the arch enemy of the mariner. 

The sailor can run before the wind, he can 
ride the wave, he can cope with storm and 
tempest; his chartlocates each reef and rock, 
each shoaland shallow, but here is a foe 
that knows no law, answers no signal, and 
whose only sign is the coldness of death, 

At Mount Mangerton, in Ireland, there is 
huge basin near the peak called the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl. When the curling mist hides 
the mountain from view the peasants say 
that the devil is holding high frolic at the 
Punch Bowl. When the fog covers the ice- 
berg from view the spirits of evil are in wait 
for those who go down to the sea in ships. 

The fog is Mercury, and he serves his 
father, the god Jupiter,—that is, the iceberg. 
These two work together and lie in wait for 
their prey. ; 

The fog obscures, covers, confuses, and 
the iceberg chills, benumbs, crushes and 
drowns beneath his icy wave. 

But when we saw that great glistening 
mass of white lifting itself far above our tall- 
est mast, some of the passengers gave a 
shout of joy and laughed defiance on our en. 
emy; and even forgot about breakfast as the 
good ship’s engines were reversed and we 
backed away. : 

The stars and stripes were run up at the 
foremast and the British Jack at the stern 
waved a salute; the passenger from Texas 
stood-on the after deck and swung his som- 
brero, then fired his revolver six times in the 
air in rapid succession. 

But the grandeur and sublimity of the 
Scene overawed me, and the God of Silence 
had mein his keep, as 1 watched my first 
iceberg fade away and lose itself amid the 


white clouds on the distant horizon. 
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Over and Over. 


‘‘Over and over, little lad, 
The same thing over and over.” 
So sings the robin from his nest, 
And buzzes the bee in the clover. 
‘‘Every spring I build my nest, 
Over and over, bringing 
Tiny twigs and wee wisps of straw, 
Toiling, dreaming, and singing.” 
‘‘Every day I search the flowers 
To find the hidden treasure; 
Over and over, home at night 
I bring o’erflowing measure.’’ 


Over and over, every day, 
The sun bursts forth in glory; 
Over and over, soft, warm winds 
Whisper the same sweet story. 


Over and over mother toils 
And plans for one boy’s pleasure, 
Over and over bears with him, 
And gives love without measure. 


So weary not, dear little lad, 
But bravely do your duty; 
Over and over, then you’ll find 


The whole may bloom in beauty. 


— Selected. 
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Tue work of the teacher is to stimulate, 
not to supersede. The finding out is the 
educating power. —Sarah B. Cooper. 
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The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


Second Period: Christianity in the Middle 
Ages: A. D. 440—A. D. 1453. 


LESSON XIll. 
The Scholars-of the Cloister. 


Chronology: A. D.1050--A. D.1300. Events to remem- 
ber: The Norman Conquest of England, 1066; the Cru- 
sades, 1095-1270; the founding of the Mendicant Orders, 
about1220. The greatest scholastic, Thomas Aquinas 
1225-1274. The story of Abelard and Heloisais most 
romantic. 


I. THE LONG DARKNESS. 

From Leol. to Hildebrand (440-1073), 
we have been tracing, for six centuries, the 
history of action rather than thought, of or- 
ganization rather than investigation, the in- 
fluence of battles rather than books. With 
the break up of the old order and the inva- 
sion of the barbarians, artists, writers and 
philosophers ceased to exist. Schools and 
colleges were disbanded. Doctors and hos- 
pitals also disappeared. The only educated 
men ofthetime weretheclergy of the Roman 
Catholic church. But their time was oc- 
cupied in missions; their task was not study 
but discipline. In the monasteries where 
they lived something was done for literature 
and education; manuscripts were copied and 
young men were prepared for the priesthood. 
But these intellectual pursuits were second- 
ary and incidental. There was nota great 
thinker from Augustine to the Crusades. 
Charlemagne made one bright spot by the 
organization of Cloister Schools, but these 
were very much unlike our schools: few 
books, no apparatus; a few dry subjects 
learned by rote—grammar and arithmetic 
chiefly—and these studied not so much to 
make men as to make servants of the church. 

Much in a way was done in those centuries, 

but the mental darkness was great. Along 
with this dense popular ignorance went 
superstitions innumerable and terrible. The 
people, priests included, thought of nature 
as the scene of warfare between angels and 
demons,—chiefly demons. Disease, blight, 
comets, storms,—everything peculiar and 
harmful was attributed to the activity of 
devils. This diabolical black magic op- 
erated everywhere. We cannot begin to 
realize how demonized the world looked to 
them, what horrible fears constantly pos- 
sessed them. To uproot natural appetites, 
supposed to be created by Satan, self-torture 
was practised. To discover the guilt or in- 
nocence of persons charged with crime re- 
sort was made to most cruel ordea/s. These 
demons hovered in droves about death beds. 
Their delightwas the tormenting of the lost 
soul inhell. The popular mind was ap- 
palled by a reign of fears, fostered and 
used by the church for discipline and des- 
potism. People lived in a world created by 
an imagination perverted by horrible beliefs 
and a morbid conscience. The only safety 
lay in resort to the white magic of the church, 
—the sacraments. 


Il. THE SCHOLASTICS AND THEIR PROBLEMS, ~ 


About the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury thought began to stir somewhat. And 
very naturally this activity began over what 
had become the center of religion,—/she Mass, 
in which it was supposed that God becomes 
incarnate in the elements (bread and wine) 
used by the priest at the altar, and by which 
the believer may take unto himself the divine 
grace which protects from the devils and re- 
deems for heaven. Againstsome very coarse 
t 
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expressions in this connection—that the par. 
ticipant -really bites into the body of God! 
—Berengar, about 1050, entered his crit. 
icism, for he took a more rational and spirjt- 
ual view of the Mass. His was an attack 
upon these extreme phrases rather than a 
clear explanation; but they caused him 
trouble; and under persecution he seems to 
have played a weak part. His opponent, 
Lanfranc, defended the position of the 
church, asserting that the bread and wine 
actually became the real body of Christ that 
hung upon the cross: it is really God himself 
—a sacrament that brings him near to save 
and bless. 

This may seem to us like an impious idol. 
atry, but let us remember that it was a very 
gross and superstitious age that needed a 
somewhat crude symbolism. We must 
judge it, not by what itseemsto us, but by 
what it meant to them, which was this: a 
perpetual incarnation of God to rescue and 
heal. It was well for people to feel some- 
how that the Almighty was really present to 
relieve andjudge. Here debate began; and 
the debaters were the Schoolmen, the scholars 
of the time, whose name describes their pe. 
culiarcharacter. They were servile students 
of what others had written, mere defenders 
of church dogmas, not independent thinkers 
or original investigators. Philosophy was 
under vassalage to the church. There was 
no denial of dogma, but the other man’s 
exposition of it was condemned. Ina way, 
it was an effort to rationalize theology. 

The real founder of Scholasticism was 
Anselm, bishop of Canterbury, a pupil of 
Lanfranc, whose work culminated about 
1100. The book by which he is best known 
is Cur Deus Homo (Why did God become 
Man?), written in Latin, which was then the 
common language of scholars. It treats of 
the ministry of Jesus, the atonement, and 
contains about the only contribution made 
by the Middle Ages to theology. Ina time 
when crime was regarded as a debt to be 
settled by a payment, the sinner was consid- 
ered a debtor to Satan, to whom Jesus paid 
the ransom, thus releasing all who accepted 
the arrangement by faith. This had been 
the popular view of Jesus’s redemptive work 
for centuries. But Anselm said, no! What 
existed was not a conflict between God and 
Satan over man, but between the attributes 
of God himself,—justice demanding his pun- 
ishment, love pleading for his pardon. An- 
selm carried the matter up to the plane of 
God’s being; and he further said: The love 
of God, in the form of Jesus, sacrifices itself 
to satisfy the demand of God’s justice for 
punishment. So that God can save the sin- 
ner while also condemning his sin. Itisa 
reconciliation of the attributes of the Divine 
Nature, by which God saves sinners and yet 

maintains the glory and dignity of his gov- 
ernment. This infinite satisfaction offered 
by Jesus on the cross discharges the indebt- 
edness of the believing sinner. 

Anselm’s theory of the atonement, comMm- 
monly held insome form until this day, was 
in every way an advance upon the older 
view. Butits defects are many and fatal: 
1. It is contrary to moral law that meri 
should be so transferred; the character that 
saves has to be won by growth, it cannot 
be put on or reckoned commercially ' 
one’s credit, 2. It is a denial of the 
teachings of Jesus, who represented God 
as simply demanding repentance and right 
eousness. 3. It is too external and me 
chanical, a mere removal of judicial guilt, 
whereas what man needs is increase ° 
Inner Life. 4. It hangs in the air, being 
untrue to the facts of life, and based . 
assumptions, respecting the Divine Natu! 
that we have no right to make. 
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While the crusader was in camp, the 
activity of the cloister produced Scholasti- 
cism. And scholastic philosophy is simply 
the dogmas of the church dressed up in the 
forms of Aristotelianlogic. The wider study 
of Aristotle about this time created an intel- 
lectual awakening; contact with this Greek 
mind gave life. But the schoolmen made 
little progress, because they were not able 
to use his method freely to investigate nature 
and human life. They took his words and 
the church dogmas as finalities, and used his 
logic, not to discover truth, but to defend the 
creed. 

This was illustrated by the memorable 
controversy between Abelard and Bernard in 
the second quarter of the twelfth century. 
Abelard was an intellectual free-lance, active, 
acute and ingenious in debate; brilliant but 
superficial; he attacked popular views, but 
advanced nothing new. Bernard was dog- 
matic, arrogant, and revengeful; he knew 
how to silence, if he could not answer, his 
opponent. As a_ stout churchman, he 
opposed Abelard, not so much for the par- 
ticular things that he taught, but because he 
feared such a free use of reason. These men 
do not represent any progress in truth-find- 
ing, but a great outburst of intellectual 
activity, Which showed itself at this time in 
the crowds that flocked to the universities at 
Paris, Oxford and Bologna (with 
students! ). 

Scholasticism culminated in the last part 
of the thirteenth century, especially in three 
men: Albert the Great, —the Herbert Spencer 
of his time,—-who arranged what passed as 
knowledge ina vast encyclopedic system; 
Thomas Aquinas, who madea full and power- 
ful exposition ofthe position and faith of 
the church, whose Summa the present pope 
has commended to his clergy; and Duns 
Scotus (born in 1274, the year that Aquinas 
died), who represented a new departure in 
that he loved philosophy itself as a pursuit 
of truth rather than as a mere defence of dog- 
ma, whose followers werecalled Scofis‘s as 
those of Aquinas were called Z7homists. Later 
came William of Occam, 1280-1343 (the 
great defender of Vominalism), who, helped 
on by the more naturalistic views streaming 
in here and there from the Arabic schools 
still in Moorish Spain, carried his indepen- 
dent criticism of theology so far that he suf- 
fered persecution for heresy. The party 
cries of the scholastics were readism and nom- 
inalism, referring to an obscure problem which 
little interests us: Are general names—-man, 
horse, tree—simply convenient terms which 
the mind applies to groups of similar objects 
(nominalism), oristhere areal entity in the 
universe, ¢he horse, previous to and aside 
from the individual horses which we see 
(realism)? The strict churchmen, Anselm 
and Aquinas, were rea/ists. This question 
seemed important because linked with in- 
terpretations of ritual and dogma. 
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II. FRUITS AND FAILURES. 


The pages which these schoolmen wrote 
seem to us dull, barren andtrivial. It is 
fasy to ridicule the frivolous problems of 
their debate: How many angels can stand on 
the point of a needle? Is it as man or as 
God that Jesussits onthe right hand of God? 
[tis all words, words; no reality, no appeal to 
experience, no discovery of truth; mere spec- 
ulation and slavish use of authority. And yet, 
when we consider the material at hand and 
their method of work, we marvel at their 
Patient industry, their tremendous activity, 
their keen ingenuity and their massive 
achievements. They represent a transition 
from brute force to the mastery of mind. Any 
intellectual activity was better than gross ani- 
Malism. Poor thinking would lead to better 
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thinking; thinking under bondage to thinking 
in freedom. It meant a new kind of life, with 
an idea uppermost, which in its maturity 
would break the bonds. These Gothic sys- 
tems of thought let loose the mental energy 
that worked in the building era of Gothic 
cathedrals. 

Even then there were gleams of something 
better. Roger Bacon, 1214-1294, turned 
away from theology, and by crude experi- 
ments in place of mere speculations, became 
one ofthe forerunnersof modern science. 
Eckhart, the German mystic, 1260-1329, 
spiritualized theology in the line of a freer 
reason and a more human interpretation, 
claiming thatthe soul by its native impulses 
reaches a private and direct communion with 
God. And both these had to bear the shame 
of heresy. Scholasticism had its flowering 
in the pages of Dante, who put the philoso- 
phy of Aquinas into theimagery of immortal 
verse. The Divine Comedy gathers the glory 
of the age of faith into a wondrous sheaf of 
light. And the proximity of Dante’s death 
(1321) tothe birthof Wiclif (1324) reminds 
us that we are near a great transition. 


IV. FRANCISCANS AND DOMINICANS. 


In time this intellectual activity produced 
reflection and inquiry. Some began to con- 
sider thestate of society, sochaotic and 
sensuous, and ask: Whatcan bedone? The 
church had become chiefly an administration 
of sacraments, with little preaching and 
few ministries of mercy. And then St. 
Francis, an Italian, a wonderfully sweet, 
gentle and mercifulman, stepped forth to 
work forthe poor andthe distressed. He 
founded the order of Franciscans ( begimnin 
as early as 1209), known as the Gray Fria 
to rebuke sensual luxury by the example o 
poverty and to rescue the poor by works of 
helpfulness. 

This new mental life also caused men to 
ask troublesome questions about the creed. 
Unbelief and infidelity began to appear. 
To destroy this heresy and win back these 
wanderers to the church, Dominic, a Span- 
iard, about the same time, organized the 
order of Dominicans, known as Black Friars. 
Both these orders (often at sword’s points) 
were alike in this: They were JA/endicants. 
Unlike former monastics, they had no fixed 
habitations, but wandered about, living on 
alms. They were also both especially 
devoted to preaching, but with this differ- 
ence: The Franciscans appealed to senti- 
ment and served the poor; the Dominicans, 
of sterner spirit, were devoted to more seri- 
ous doctrinal instruction and were intent on 
crushing heresy. Weshallsee moreof them 
in the next lesson, For a long time, the 
Franciscans did a noble work; and there was 
much in the character of St. Francis to win 
our admiration. He loved humanity even 
more than he loved the church, and he never 
became a priest. 


See Allen, ‘‘Christian History,’’ vol, 11., chap. viu., for a 
description of Scholastic Theology (pp. 151-157, for brief refer- 
ences to Franciscans and Dominicans); Trench,‘‘Medizval Church 
History,” chaps. xiv., xvi. and xvit,, describes the Schoolmen 
and the Mendicants; Milman, ‘‘Latin Christianity,’’ book xrv., 
chap. m1. givesa good Protestant, and Alzog, ‘‘Church History, 
vol. 11., p. 728-784, a good Catholic estimate of Scholasticism; 
Townsend, ‘‘The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages,”’ is an 
interesting manual; Ueberweg, ‘History of Philosophy,’’ vol. £, 
pp. 355-456, is a full and standard exposition of scholastic theo- 
ries; Sabatier, ‘‘St. Francis Assisi,’’is valuable for its fine religious 
appreciation and forthe light which it sheds upon this period; 
Emerton, ‘‘Medizwval Europe,’’ pp. 446-465, describes the inte!- 
lectual life of this period, 


—~ 2 
QUESTIONS ON LESSON XII. 


Read Longfellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend’” for a beautiful picture- 
gallery of the life in these ‘‘Dark Ages’’: pictures of the Cathedral, 
Confessional, Preaching, Miracle Plays, Madonna Worship,Relics 
and Images, Pilgrims, Dance of Death, Convent Life, Castle Life, 
Minnesinger and Crusader, Physicians, Book-making (see Part 
1v., 3), and Scholastics (Part v1., 1), and the power of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, amid all the darkness and corruption. 


Shall we call it the “‘Age of Faith’”’ or the ‘‘Age of 
Darkness’’? 


1. Zhe Long Darkness. 
How did people then explain a comet, a plague, a sick- 
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ness, a sin, an accident? llow do we? What is “the 
Devil’’? Black magic and white magic,—is one truer than 
the other? What was the ‘*‘Ordeal’’? Was the Church at 
all to blame for the darkness? 


2and 3. Zhe Schoolmen and their Problems. 


first gleam in the darkness,-—questioning /he J/ass: 
What isthis miracle? Do Catholics still believe in it? The 
meaning in it? Does good meaning make fact? Second 
gleam,—questioning the 4/-ome-ment: What was the old 


‘fransom”’ theory of it? And Anselm’s new ‘‘commercial’’ 


view? Can character—either good or bad—be transferred ? 
Third 
gleam,—claiming rights for Reason: Who was the cham- 
pion of Reason, and what his romantic story? What dis- 
pute heralds the. decline of Scholasticism? 
‘realist’? or a ‘‘nominalist’’? 


and can there be salvation without character? 


Are you a 
Hlow many students are 
there in Harvard or Yale or your State University today,— 
and how many had Bologna, Paris, Oxford, then? What 
were the two ‘‘finalities’’ in the universities of that time? 


What is the **finality” in ours? The three greatest names 


among those old schoolmen, and the two great books? 


Llow were books made then? Can one be *‘tremendously 


active’? and do nothing? What good, then, came from all 
this word-building? What were they building at this very 
time besides ‘‘words, words’’? And what great poem was 


the flowering of the whole movement? 
4. Lhe Friars Gray and Black. 


Ilow did they rise? How did they differ at first from 
the old monastic orders? And how from each other? Read 


some of the beautiful stories about St. Francis. 
Now think over the great movements of these busy feu 
dal centuries, 1050-1300:— 


Culmination of the Papacy. 
Crusades, 


Scholasticism. 
Cathedral- Building. 


Chivalry, Dante. 


Monastic and Mendicant Orders. 


Shall we callit the ‘‘Age of Faith’’ orthe ‘Age of Dark- 
ness’’? 
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Sunday-School Notes. 


Contributions from Our Sunday Schools. 


The Sunday School at Rochester, N. Y., 
is again the first to send in its annual con- 
tribution of fifteen dollars, which was very 


welcome indeed. What school will be the 
second this year? 


toe 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Mr. Gould presided at the monthly direc- 
tors’ meeting Nov, 6th, the others present 
being Miss Lord, Mrs. Leonard, Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Scheible. Upon motion, Mr. 
Scheible was appointed acting secretary 
during the absence of Mrs. Perkins. The 
treasurer’s report showed $71.36 exclusive 
of the endowment fund, with about $300.00 
of bills to meet in about thirty days. 

It was voted that we bind only 500 
of the 1000 new service books at present, 
and by Mrs Leonard that these have ‘‘for- 
warded” bindings. It was voted that 
we allow the publication committee of 
the American Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies to use the plates of our new service 
book for acombination book, at such com- 
pensation as may be agreed upon with a 
committeeconsisting of Mr. Gould and Mr. 
Scheible. It was also voted that the 
publication of a second edition of Mr. 
Fenn’s lessons on ‘‘The Flowering of the 
Hebrew Religion” be referred to the presi- 
dent and treasurer with power to act. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

ALBERT SCHEIBLE, 
Secretary pro fem. 


ee i 


THE frog barometer, used in Germany and 
Switzerland, consists of a jar of water, a 
frog, and a wooden step-ladder. If the frog 
comes out and sits on the steps, rain is ex- 
pected. —Selected. 
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Wotes from tbe Ficld 


WHAT PRINCIPLES OUGHT TO REGULATE 
INSTRUCTION IN AND PURSUIT OF TRADES 
IN PREGUNS. 


The second meeting in All Soul’s Unity 
Club course of Studies of Problems of Ameri- 
can Citizenship took place Monday evening 
of last week. Dr. John H. Gray, Professor 
of Political Science at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, considered the above question. In 
part he said: 

In the 
United States there are in the penitentiaries 


A criminal is a moral cripple. 
an average of 64,000 prisoners. From one 
half to two thirds of these never did any- 
thing. The average age is thirty-three years 
and the average time in prison is five years. 
Thus it appears that the average age of those 
released from our state prisons is only thirty- 
eight years; and that unless a trade is taught 
them in prison and proper habits formed they 
vo out into the world no better equipped for 
good citizenship than when they entered 
prison, Prisons, he said, were for the protec- 
tion and betterment of society; not for wreak- 
ing vengeance—a fact which the average citi- 
zen and legislator are only beginning to real- 
ize. The general welfare requires that pris- 
oners be taught useful trades. 

The ways in whlch the product can be put 
on the market with the least detriment to free 
labor was carefully considered; also the vari- 


ous systems, 2. ¢., leasing the prisoners (the 


lessee to care for the prisoners), or contract- 
ing their services; contracting the product; 
and selling the product in the open market. 
Of the states in the Union New York has 
the most advanced system, with Massachu- 
setts second. 

Monday evenjng, November 26th, the 
question is ‘*Government Ownership of Rail- 
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The lecturer is William Hill, A. M., Lecturer 
on Railway Transportation, University of Chi- 
cago. 


The Missouri Valley Conference. 

The Missouri Valley Conference of Unita- 
rian Churches met at Kansas City, Mo., 
Nov. 13 and 14. Seven societies were rep- 
resented by delegates, and all reported that 
their condition was fairly good, considering 
the hard times. 

At Carthage the attendance was main- 
tained and mych interest had been aroused 
by Unity Club work. For KansasCity, Judge 
Scammon reported that the financial outlook 
was better this year than last, and that the 
heterogeneous material gathered by Mr. 
Roberts’ eloquent preaching was beginning 
to grow into an organic church. MRKegarding 
Lawrence, Prof. Carruth reported the inter- 
esting fact that half the congregation was 
made up of University students and that some 
of the recent graduates were contributing to 
the support of the church, though living else- 
where. 

St. Joseph was well represented by dele- 
gates who announced that they had won the 
lawsuit which had threatened so long to de- 
prive them of their church. They said that 
just as they were congratulating themselves 
on their legal victory and planning how to 
raise the money to pay the heavy legal ex- 
penses, there came a notice from the Church 
Building Loan Fund of Boston that they must 
pay six hundred dollars within a few days or 
else the mortgage would be foreclosed and 
the property sold. This made the men give 
up in despair, but the women took up the 
burden and the necessary sum was raised, 
Mr. Vail re. 


ported for Wichita that the work was going 


largely from outside sources. 


on in the city, and missions were being or- 
ganized at neighboring points, including Ar- 
kansas City, where services would reopen 
Shortly. . 

Wednesday afternoon there was a Sunday- 
school session which proved extremely sug- 
in bringing out the needs of the 
schools and the methods now used at Kansas 
In the lat- 
ter church a naturalist is teaching a class the 


gestive 
City, and especially at Lawrence. 


growth of plants and animals in such a way 
as to show the wisdom and kindness of na- 
ture, thus revealing this world as a religious 
world to the young minds. 
The paper of the conference was by Rev. 
G. H. Putnam, of Carthage, who gave a 
strong and suggestive discussion uf the evo- 
lution of universal religion. Rev. A. Wy- 
man gave the conference sermon Tuesday 
evening in-place of Mr. Forbush, who had 
been expected but could not come; and Mr. 
Gould preached Wednesday evening instead 
of Mr. Fenn who was also unable to be pres- 
ent. 

The ofhcers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mr. F. H. Foster, of Topeka, 
Prof. H. W. Carruth, of 
Lawrence, Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. A. 
Wyman, of Topeka. G. 


Vice-President, 


Chicago, Ill. 


just beer. started on the North side, by Rev. 


strength and stability. 


The Independent Liberal Society which has 


Mr. Milsted, seems to be steadily gaining in 


From a hundred to 


Mission and Rev. Mr. Wilbur, of Portland, 
have been sowing seed forsome time. Last 
July Mr. Wendte visited the place and ar- 
rangements have now been made for regular 
services the third Sunday of each month, to 


Mr. Copeland, 
welcomed the movement most cordially, and 


The Universalist Society has 
at the first regular meeting there were overa 


than two hundred in the evening. 
Hanford, Cal. 
Mrs. Sarah Pratt Carr has started a Uni- 


tarian church in Baker’s Hall in this town, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The announcement for the tenth year of 

the Plymouth Institute, that great auxiliary of 

the Plymouth Congregational Church of 

which the lamented Oscar McCulloch was, 

and Mr. 


the following program: 


Dewhurst now is minister, shows 
1. The Shakespeare Class. Miss Charity 


Dye, Leader. The plays studied will be 


selected from the following group: 


est, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You 
Like it, Cymbeline, and The Taming of the 
Shrew. This class will meet on Monday 
evenings, beginning Oct. 15. 
2. Classin Child Study. Mrs. Lois G. 
lIlufford, Leader, Froebel’s theory of edu. 
cation as embodied in his ‘*Kducation of 
Man” will be made the basis of this study, 
but the class willseek to avail itself of the 


wisest thought and observation of those who 


be conducted by Dr. Eliot, Mr. Wilbur and. 


| 


Julius | 
Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, The Temp-}. 


es 


have made or are making a scientific and 
sympathetic study of childhood. This clas, 
will meet on alternate Tuesdays, at 2:39 p 
M. beginning Oct. 16. 

3. Classin Tolstoi. Miss Mary Nicho). 
This class, studying nineteent} 


century thought through 


son, Leader. 


the writings of 
‘Carlyle, Mazzini, Ruskin and ‘Tolstoi, has 


reached the last named writer, whose life anq 


hundred present in the morning and more | writings will be taken up this year. Thic 
| 


class will meet on Wednesday evenings, be. 


ginning Oct. 17. 


‘Dewhurst, Leader. 


4. Class in Emerson or Lowell. My 
In response to a request 
for an afternoon class at an hour especially 
convenient for ladies, Mr. Dewhurst will cop. 
duct a class in either Emerson or Lowell, as q 
majority of those forming the class may de. 
cide. A preliminary meeting to be held on 
Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 17, at 4:30, jp 


the Reading-room. 
5. Music Study Class. 


Brown, Leader. 


Mrs. Charles (. 
The object of this class jg 


ithe study of music as an art, and the cultiya- 
tion of an intelligent interest in it and love for 
it. It is proposed to study the history of 
modern music in a general way, the develop- 
ment of form, and what Mr. Fillmore calls 


’ 


the *‘‘content of music.’’ ‘The lessons wil] 


follow some such program as this: The 
Catholic 


Music, Oratorio and Opera; and _ in instru. 


Ballad, German Song, Church 


mental music, Old Dance Forms, Suite. 


Sonata, Romantic School, etc. ‘This class 
will meet on Wednesday evenings, beginning 


Oct. 24. 
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No authority of greater e 
ists than Dr. Henry A, Mott, 


He understands thoroughly 
brand in the market, and has 
his opinion thereof. 
analysis he finds 


Mott writes :— 


‘ 


I find Dr. Price’s Cream 
to all others, for the followin 


and is consequently more effi 
2nd. The ingredients us 
purest character. 
3rd. 


relative proportions, Dr. Pric 


ee 


ee et 


From 


High Government Authority. 


xperience on food products ex- 
of New York. Dr. Mott’s wide 


experience as Government Chemist for the Indian Depart- 
ment, gave him exceptional opportunities to acquaint himself 
with the qualities and constituent parts of baking powders. 


the comparative value of every 
from time to time expressed 


On a recent careful re-examination and 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


superior to all others in strength, purity, and efficiency. Dr. 


‘New York, March 2oth, 1894. 
Baking Powder to be superior 


g reasons :— 


ist. It liberates the greatest amount of leavening gas 


cient, 
ed in its preparation are of the 


Its keeping qualities are excellent. 
4th. On account of the purity of the materials and their 


e’s Cream Baking Powder must 


a hundred and fifty people—perhaps more— 
were present on Sunday the rith of Novem- 
ber and listened to a clear and simple dis- 
course on **lhe Permanent and the Transient 
in Religion.’’ The writer was especially 
pleased tosee the number of young people 
present and interested in the new church. 
The prospect of the new society is a cheer- 
ful one, 

Eugene, Ore 


ways: Its Advantages and Disadvantages.’’ 


In this town of about 4,000 the Post Office 


be considered the acme of perfection as regards wholesomeness 
and efficiency, and I say this having in mind certificates ! 


have given several years ago respecting two other baking 
powders. 

The reasons for the change in my opinion are based 0 
the above facts and the new method adopted to prevent your 
baking powder from caking and deteriorating in strength. 


Henry A. Mort, Ph, D., L. L. D.” 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN& CO.’S| 6. Classes in Language and Literature. 
ie ‘ Mr. Glen L. Swiggett, Leader. Mr. Swiggett 
NEW BOOKS. offers the following courses: 1 Beginning 
French; 2 Beginning Spanish; 3 Beginning 
German; 4 Victor Hugo, the man and his 
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Biography. 


Goethe, the man and his time. 


through the wrong end of the glass, if you will; 
E NN fy make all its labor-saving, money- 
Lifeand Letters. By SAMUEL IT. PICKARD. | Courses 1, 2 and 3 will lead up toa use of l as you like * cut them down one 
With 7 Portraits anc Views. 2 vols. crown half —_and still there wit he lefi 
an urgent call for it from every bright, 
iati 7 : sressive woman. It isnt necessary to 
An appreciative and admirable account of| will be open only to those already reading progressive WwW y 
this knightly man and great citizen. By 
“sini WO r ) at 7. Classin Physical Culture and Reading. easily be clone. But without telling of them all, there S 
vers Series. With a Portrait. 16mo,$1t.25.)  /°  ~" , 
Lucy Larcom. Miss Emily L. Parker, of the Emerson College|}enough to prove it the easiest, quickest, safest and most eco- 
| . | | nomical thing you can use, in all washing and cleaning. 
1). rag eo With a tine new Portrait. |tem uses natural methods for the development aha Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you, 
1omo, $1.25. 
a TS, 0 hack 58 JAMES PYLE, New York 
: channels of expression for reading and speak- vou an imitation, be honest—scend it ba f 
Her autobiography. With a portrait and a ing. The Physical Culture is recommended 
picture of her home. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $4. 


Look at Pearl: 
7 > yx ‘ abe 7 > ees .* . . ‘ 
John Greenleaf Whittier. time; 5 Sa\ Ing qualitic » app ar aS small 
e 
SS 
) the language in easy conversation and to 
Svo, gilt top, $4. “ 
4 work which all admirers of the poet and all rapid thought reading. Courses 4 and 5 will a place for it in every home and 
vers of the man will welcome with particular ‘ ' : , 
Coeds be literary studies of those epochs which 
ratitude. 
George William Curtis. these two men more or less represent, and a 
| 
. > ) : 4 , 
French or German. exaggerate the virtues of Pearline. Perhaps that couldnt 
EpWARD CARY, in American Men of Let- >< 
life, Letters and Diary. By Rk&v. DANIEL of Oratory, Boston, Leader. The Emerson Sys- 
of the entire person,strengthening muscle, ton- ‘this is as good as" or ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
A book of great interest about one of the noblest . ™ j are 73s & er orig ae s 7 on : 
of American women, ing nerve, cultivating voice, and freeing the FALSE—Pearline never peddled; if your grocer send 
Frances Power Cobbe. 
“Miss Cobbe has something of interest in the to the ‘‘not strong” of both sexes at any age, 


form of letters or stories about all sorts of notable} as well as to the strong who lack grace and 
people, including Mill, Darwin, Tennyson, Brown- ais . 

ing, Dean Stanley Cardinal Manning, Matthew elasticity of movement, for want of perfect OFFICIAL REPORT 
Arnold, Mrs. Kemble, Lady Byron, Mrs. Stowe, oa , ; 

Mary Somerville, Dr. Jowett, W. R. Greg, and reflex action, which brings harmony and 


many others.’’—London Telegraph. 


eliminates awkwardness, The work is from COMPLETE PROCEEDING : 
ey? 2 ° r . . . - 
5 0) ae ares st meng Notes; by within outward, to get control of the volun- 
‘( > ’ , < < - . : 
FRANK B. SANBORN. Uniform with "the tary functions, leave self-consciousness be- OF THE 


Riverside Edition of Thoreau’s Works. | hind, and acquire the mental and physical 5 se 
With a full Index. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 poise essential to health and address. irst meéerican ongress 
Maria Edgeworth. | . Open Meetings of Plymouth Institute will OF , 
Life and — Including letters and views) ai¢9 be held on the first Sunday evenings of 
of Scott, Lady Byron, Hallam, Madame de 7 | a] sa ) . = 4 . 
Staél, Necker, Duc de Broglie, and many as oon x " a Sapa program under the Liberal Religious Societies 
other celebrities. By AUGustus J. C.UARE, direction of the different sections of the Insti. | 
With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 5vo, $4. tute will be prepared for these evenings. ‘The 
Sir Walter Scott. - - 
“- siseae “< y; ‘ > : . _ . " 
Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Por follows: 1. November 4, Bryant, 2. De- The Contents Include Papers Read and 
trait of Scott and an Autographic Plan of : 
Abbotsford. 2 vols. Svo, gilt top, $6. cember 2, Millet. 3. January 6, Ilolmes. 
‘In perusing these fascinating pages, we seem|4,. February 5, Concord. , eeren  .3, ro / Fae One 
to live Sir Walter’s life over again along with os ’ os ’ ? Dr. HikaAM W. THOoMAs, Rev, W. D. Simonps, 
him.” —London Telegraph. Music. 6. April 7, Froebel. nee 7 | nie WM Saree 
Samuel Longfellow. Partial arrangements have been made with REV. JOHN FAVILLE, mae, W. IM. SALTER, 
Memoir and Letters. Edit. by Joseru May.| Prof. Henry C. Adams of Michigan Univer- 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 
subjects for the present season will be as 


Addresses Made by 


Dr. E. G. Hirscn, Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 
With a Portrait. Crown S8vo.g¢i _co, |Sity for a course of six lectures on some phase : 
th a Fortrait. Crown Svo, gilt top, $1.50. | Sy 2” ‘yee ae Rev. J. Lu. Jongs, Rev. H. M. Smmmons, 
F of Economics and Social Welfare. It is 
iction. - Pe eine 
pat Pigg hoped that this course will be given in Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, Pror. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Philip and his Wife. February. D Miss § A 
A powerful novel, written with great art Che annual membership in the Institute is Rev. Ff. EB. DEWHURST, ee 
and charm and inspired by a lofty purpose. 


“ang $1.00, which includes all the privileges of 
Ml md . ’y 7 ad -é . . rv . . . 

By Mrs. DELAND, author of John W ard, the Reading room. The tuition fee is $1.00, 

Preacher,’’ **Sidney,’’ ‘*The Old Garden,” 


| “2 Mh A which covers the entire period during which 
‘Little Tommy Dove,’’ ‘*The Story of al the class meets. 


REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, Mr. EF, P. PoweE.L., 


—=_- 


REV. M. St. C. WRIGHT, Dr, ALEX. KENT, 


Sy pe poh KINZA RIUGE HIRAI Mr. V. R. GHANDI 
Child.”” [Z7hird Ldition)|. 16mo, $1.25. Oakland, Cal. N Me. H.R W ; 
' . .EV. A. N. ALCOTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 

sar ne os Savon Garthe. tof N One of ¢Ae events on the coast was the vegan —_ ; - 2 
A very bright and eng New , , tev. A. W. GouL .EV. R. A. WHITE 
y 3! 5 ee re OC ig twenty-fifth anniversary of Rev. Charles W. Rev. A. W. GouLp, REV. R. A vasheint 

ork life, though not a society novel. By a2 AND ALL OTHERS 
ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of “The Story Wendte’s entrance upon the minister’s life, 
of Margaret Kent,’’ **Ciphers,’’ etc. 16mo, | which was celebrated shortly after his return eae: 

$1.25, from the east, whither his duties as Pacific Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 110 Pages, 25¢. 

vig lea A Romance of the White| Coast Superintendent had taken him. His Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 

ity. dn as Soa sapepeteaninniipatninctens 
A charming love-story, inwoven with phases soy peter ebiey vests with its — sgt PUBLISHED ONLY BY 
ofthe Great Fair By CLARA Loutse Burn-| 4nd he obtained an appropriation for the wor 
HAM, author of ‘**Next Door,’’ ‘*Dr. Lati-|on the coast somewhat larger than that of last BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
mer.”’ se} iss ‘ Ie S "et: 7? ate 
cogil — Bagg’s Secretary,’’ etc. 16 year. say 175 Dearborn St.. 
» PEL. Portland, Ore. 

' . 9 i . P CHICAGO. 

Ceur d Alene. . A kindergarten Sunday-school in charge of 
A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur 


“aun: ; ained ki r anc ing ¢ 
d’Alene minesin 1892, with an engaging love a trained kindergartne an 1 meeting at the 
story. By Mary HALLOcK Foors, author of | hour of church services, is one of the features 


‘John Bodewin’s Testimony,” *‘*Yhe Led-|of the church work here. 
Horse Claim,” ‘In Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


San Diego, Cal. . 

The Chase of St. Castin, and Other Tales 1844-1895 : | : ‘ : EI ‘ IVING A GE 
atid 7 Ve ane er l'ales. > > aa ‘ * -s ° 

A book of very dramatic stories, mostly based Rev. J. F. Dutton’s health requiring a drier) 

on historical incidents. By Mrs. CATHER |¢limate, he has been compelled to withdraw al OK g\ TO 

WOOD, author of ‘*The Lady of Fort St. (ee Ge 


from the church at this place, for which he 
John,” ‘Old Kaskaskia,"’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The ¢ has done so much. Though still struggling, 
le Great Refusal. om it is now ina much better condition to call a 
£tters from a Dreamer in Gotham. A ro- yastor than when Mr. Dutton put his shoulder 
mance in which the sentiment is cherished |! ; [ 
mostly by the **dreamer,’? who writes in|to the wheel. 


admirable Style of many interesting things St. Cloud, Minn. 
besides love. By PauL E. More. 16mo, $1. 


The Bell-ringer of Angel’s, and Other 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Kev. Carleton F, Brown, who has recently 


Contribute to make this periodical 
, Stories, mA = oe-ine pone ei Rite grr Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 
hew volume of BRET HARTE’s inimi-|CoUrTCh, was installed minister of Unity 
table stories. 16mo, $1.25. Church in this city Wednesday evening, Nov. INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
Three Boys in an Electrical Boat. 14. Rev. H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis, : To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 
eel interesting and exciting story | preached the sermon, speaking in his usual uu ABSOLUTELY FREE ———emmm. 
€ adventures of three boys, who learned : The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
parent deal, practically, of the wonders of pmer ene ereqnent Vid * » vices " 3 th) The Thirteen Weekly Issues Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
“iectricity, By JoHN Trowsripcr, Pro-|COnservatism and radicalism. Rev. qT. B. For- of THE LIVING AGE McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
ressor in Harvard University, and author of|bush made the prayer, Rev. F. C. South- (Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an_octavo Midland Monthly, Golden Rute, 
Che Electrical Boy.’’ 16mo, $1, worth gave the right hand of fellowship, and volume of 824 pages, and A Year’s Subscrip- Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 
Sold by al] ee as 5 on 5 : S a tion to any one of the following publications: ‘ora 6 mos. subscription to Scribner's Magazine. 
| Ate: sola ll ent, postpaid, ly” |\Rev, F.C. Davis made the charge to the Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for clubbing with other periodicais 
HTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BosTron. people. ap lication. Sample copies, 15 cts. each. Address ITTELL & CO., 31 ford St., Boston. 
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UNITY 


November 22, 1894, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. Co- 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th, 


552-554 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashland Bivd 


PR BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘‘Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is not by translation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANCUAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


MME. 


ANNA MIGLIARA, 
NINTH SEASON, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Ten years on the operatic stage in Italy. 
‘Your method and training exemplify the genu- 
ine old Italian School, and will lead students to 


the perfection of the ‘Bel Canto.’”’ 
SOFIA SCALCHI LOLLI, 


Studio 56 Kimball Hall. 
243 Wabash Avenue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now addedtotl other 
buildings. and its novel arrangement is wel) 
adapted to the school, with its indivi ual teaching 
and home lite for the Pa, 

‘ 3 


KNAPP, S P 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS tahght in theory and 
practice. 
Chicago Watchmakers’ Insitute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Ill 


Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans—ordinary 


life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 


ments, annuities, etc. 


Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 
Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 
partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 

and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Z used Ely’s Cream 
Balm for 
have received great bene- 
fit. I belreve itis a safe 
and certain cure. Very 
pleasant to take. - Wm. 
Fraser, Rochester, N. Y. 


ELY’S CREAM E BAL MI 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays 
Pain and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects 
the Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of 
Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed 
and gives relief at once. 


catarrh ana 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable, Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


A. B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKES, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


There was also a platform meeting the 
evening before, at which Mr. Davis spoke on 
the Need of a Liberal Church; Mr. South- 
worth on Religion, New and Old, and Mr. 
Forbush on the Signs of Progress, These 
services attracted considerable attention from 
the press of the city, and it is hoped that they 
will give an added impetus to the work of 
Mr. Brown, who impresses most favorably all 
who meet him, G. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

In the Zo/edo Blade we read that in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Jennings the pulpit of the Church 
of Our Father was filled by Mrs, A, G. Jen- 
nings, who discharged the duties laid upon 
her most acceptably to the congregation. 
Her sermon, which was well digested and 
logical, hinged upon the unity of all things, 
holding that it makes no difference how the 
Kirst Great Cause is named, if an understand- 
ing of the laws that govern the universe is 
reached. The discourse was full of beautiful, 
helpful thought couched in strong language. 

This new departure in the Church of Our 
Father is only in accordance with the liberal 
spirit which has always characterized its gov- 
ernment. The excellence of the work which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Jennings have done since 
they came to Toledo, and which they are now 
doing, cannot be overestimated. Their gen- 
erous tolerance in all matters pertaining to 
individual freedom of thought, while holding 
fast to the highest ideals, has had a good in- 
fluence which it is hard to measure. Nor is 
it too much to say that itis their self-sacrific- 
ing labor which has built up a church full of 
a vitality that renders it a power of great 
good in the community. 


————————_ > oa 
THANKSGIVING lamp shades and tables 


Reduced prices at Bohners’ 
85 Wabash Ave, 


lamp store, 


Che Studyp Cable 


The New World. 

Of the eight articles inthe September NEw 
WORLD, with none of which would we will- 
ingly dispense, the most valuable and striking, 
to the mind of the reviewer, are Alfred W. 
Benn’sdiscussion of **The Influence of Philo- 
sophy on Greek Social Life,’’ andG, F. Gen- 
ung’s ‘*Truth as Apprehended and Expressed 
in Art.”’ 

Mr. Benn combats, with signal success, the 
old notions that the glory of Greek civiliza- 
tion departed in the fourth century before 
Christ and that Greek philosophy underwent 
a process of gradual detachment from social 
and political offices which was accelerated 
by the Peloponnesian war and completed at 
the Macedonian conquest. 


On the contrary, 
it now appears that the Hellenistic period 
(400-200 kB. C.) ‘*wasa time, not of decay and 
death but of overflowing and fruitful life.’’ 
Greek ideas became universally diffused, and 
with their electric contact ‘‘all that was vital 
and original everywhere sprang upin a reju- 
venated activity’’; which was true alike 
of India, Judea, Egypt, Carthage 
This period produced all of 
those men with whom our own civilization 
is most directly in touch: like the dramatist 
Menander, the poet Theocritus, the geom- 
eter Euclid, Apollonius the author of the 
geometry of conics, Hippachus the cartog- 
rapher and father of astronomy, Aristachus 
the discoverer of heliosentric astronomy, and 
Archimedes the author of rational mechanics. 
Toitssculptors we owe the greater part of our 
most admired statues; and fully a third of 
Plutarch’s Greek heroes lived after the time of 
Alexander. The philosophical activity of that 
period was very great. The cultivation of 


Persia, 
and Rome, 


philosophy led to far more humane methods 


in the conduct of war and the treatment of 
prisoners, moulded the character of individual 
statesmen like Epaminondas and Dion, and 
apparently brought about a larger participation 
of women in public affairs. The Stoic system, 
which became by far the most influential in 
the third century, inspired the movement for 
Hellenic independence which resulted in the 
Achaian league, and also that for the recon- 
stitution of the Spartan state, to which the 
agrarian reforms at Rome less than a century 
afterwards bore such a remarkably detailed 
resemblance. Mr. Benn brings his paper rather 
abruptly toa close with the moral that, since 
the Greek physiocrats failed in establishing 
a socialistic system (he had stated several 
pages earlier that sommunism was a standing 
doctrine of theirs) under such favorable con- 
ditions as then existed, ‘tits chances must be 
still weaker under an industrial and capital- 
istic regime.”’ 

Mr. Genung’s article on Truth and Art dis- 
plays amore delicate analytic power and a 
deeper spiritual insight, than any discussion 
of an artistic subject with which I remember 
to have met, outside the pages of the great 
master-prophet Ruskin. He defines art as 
‘*the expression of truth in some other medium 
than that in which it occurs,’’ but adds that 
this truth is not that objective reality at which 
science aims, but rather the subjective impres- 
sion-of that reality. ‘*One deals with truth 
as a cause, the other with it as an effect. One 
studies its substratum, the other its power.” 
The arts fall naturally into two classes, ac- 
cording as they deal with relationsin space or 
sequences in time. In passing from their simple 
beginnings in draughting and chronological 
narration, upward to painting and sculpture 


.j}and architecture on the one hand, and to the 


philosophy of history, the novel, oratory, 
poetry and music on the other, we perceive a 
constantly increasing subjectivity. The fact 
that the highest art must be soul-revealing 
rather than realistic explains the necessity of 
the nude and the obsolete in sculpture, and 
justifies the disregard of a correct historical 
setting displayed by all the old masters. The 
twomost purely creative of the recognized arts 
are architecture and music, Other pictorial 
and plastic arts deal with space-relations in- 
cidentally, but architecture is the glorification 
of space itself; similarly the other vocal arts 
are obliged to make use of time-sequences, 
but music is time itself, glorified and appro- 
priated to the soul’s most exalted uses. Mr. 
Genung connects art with religion by 
the value which he gives to the modelling of 
character. ‘*The highest life of divine son- 
ship is the most exalted of Fine Arts.’’ Surely 
the temple of Art could be crowned with no 
more beautiful and appropriate a finish than 
this. 

Mr. Chadwick’s article on Universal Reli- 
gion, has already been noticed in UNITY. 

Prof. Chantepie de la Saussaye, of Amster- 
dam, under the caption of ‘*Animism and 
the Teutonic Mythology,” takes exceptions 
to the exaggerated value given until recently 
to the animistic explanation of religious 
origins. When applied to particular cases it 
requires to be limited and completed by other 
views. Among the special students of Teu- 
tonic mythology, there have been advocates 
of both the animistic and the nature-myth 
theories. The outcome of the controversy 
appears to be that the animistic explanation 
is altogether inadequate, taken by itself, 
although there are a large number of cases in 
which itcannot be dispensed with. There is 
unanimity upon ‘‘one principal point—the 
historical method is to be followed.’’ I may 
add that this is a very important lesson, 
which many students of religion have yet to 
learn. 


James Seth begins an interesting discussion 


Any Instrument 
Without a Teacher 


(EUREKA METHOD.) 
Winner’s Eureka 
Instruction 
Books + 4 4 


do for the pupil exactly what 
a teacher would do, and in 
an equal length of time. 
No previous knowledge of 
music is required. Begin- 
ning with the first rudiments 
of the subject, the pupil is 
led, step by step, by means 
of simple and direct expla- 
nations, illustrations, and 
progressive exercises, to a 
complete mastery of the 
instrument studied. All mu- 
sical terms are fully ex- 
plained, and the books are 


Fully Illustrated. 
Besides the _ instruction 
pages each volume contains 
nearly a hundred carefully 
chosen pieces for the instru- 
ment of which it treats. 
This alone would cost from 
$2 to $3, if purchased sepa- 
rately. 

The Eureka Books are in- 
tended for pupils living at a 
distance from the music 
teacher, or for those who 
cannot conveniently employ 
one. They are the most 
popular and successful self- 
instructors published. 

In ordering ask for ‘*‘Win- 
ner’s tal oy Method,” and 
designate the instrument for 
which it is wanted. Any 
volume will be mailed post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


75 CENTS. 
LYON & HEALY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. | 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


New holiday edition from new plates. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00; white vellum. $1.50; flexible 
Russia, $2.00, postpaid. CHARLES H. KERR & 
COMPANY, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Organ 
Piano 
Violin 
Clarinet 
Flute 
Banjo 
Guitar 
Viola 
‘Cello 
Mandolin 
Cornet 
Piccolo 
Accordeon 
Flageolet 
Double Bass 
Lither 
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Compagnie Generale Transatlantique—-FRENCH LINE. 


Grand Mediterranean : 
ana Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


‘LA TOURAINE.”’ 


Departure from New York February 6th. Du- 
ration of trip 63 days. ITINERARY: New York 
to Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes 
sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the tc 
mids, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malia, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
New York. ' 

Steamer will stop at principal ports a number 0 
days for side excursions. 

Resei vations now being made. 


MAURICE W. KOZMINSKI, 
General Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 
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To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


‘The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


uires 2 Shee 

Bo 4 {7 match of tel 
Fashionable Sizes, 4 1 
12 sheets of Azure at * 
sheets of Cream of each Ss! 


METCALF 


STATIONERY ©: 
4136 Wabash Ave., 


r 
- Regular retail price t0 
this package is $1.50 
Se 
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Coughing. | 

For all the ailments of Throat 
and Lungs there is no cure so 
quick and permanent as Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It is 


palatable, easy on the most deli- 
cate stomach and effective. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, aids the 
digestion of other foods, cures 
Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat, | 
Bronchitis, and gives. vital | 
strength besides. It hasnoequal | 
as nourishment for Babies and | 
Children who do not thrive, and 
overcomes 
Any Condition of Wasting. 


Send-for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 
Scott&Bowne, N. Y. AlliDruggists. 60c.and $1. 
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Death to High Prices : 


Buy Direct from the’ Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 
* nized as the best machine for 

family use, and has always 
=o been sold by our agents for 
= $60. For a limited time we 
=. shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
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on approval 
where. Send for a sample of ite work and catalocne. 


FRE Columbian half dollar every pure 
e chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. Cco.. 275 Woehash fv... Chicago iL 
NO PAIN! 


A-CORN SALVE io roison: 
REMOVES THE TOER-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


A SELF-MOVING LOCOMOTIVE, T CENTS. 
~ Handsomely finished, made of metal, 
wen =6«strong wheels, gilt boiler, black smoke 
aay stack, bright colored cab with 4 win- 
dows. hen wound up runs long 
distance across floor. Great amuse- 
“any menttochildren. By far the cheapest 
Z2=x locomotive made, and a marvel of 
strength and beauty Parents should buy one for the children. 
— - this paper, -\ send JS cents 7. Gomes and we — 
ger comotive, and our story paper months, post-pai 
M. A. WHITNEY, Box 8189, Boston, Mase 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS <== 


_— —_—— a 


ELLY 


FURNITUR 
COMPANY 
GRANQ RAPIDOS.MICH. 


UP-TO-DATE GLOTHING 


Sold direct to consumers AT LOWEST PRICES 


ever before offered. Buy direct from im 
porters and manufacturers. We shi) 
WITH PRIVILEGS OF EXAMINATION. We 


save you from 30 to 50 per cent. A tailo: 
fit suit, $8.50. Fall or winter overcoats, 
ay $5.50. Boys’ combination Syits $2.18. 
a FUR OVERCOATS A SPECIALTY. Send to-day 
I fork R«K mammoth catalog. address 

Ss OXFORD MFC.CO. ,Clothing Dept. T473 
344 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


NS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor. 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work. NICHOLAS AUW, 


— 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 
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ITOR’ G Entrance doors have neither 
.ock nor key, open night and day 

toeverybody. See the ten great 

presses printing 7e Her 


ov” 4 
F ha 


‘common-sense is 


of ‘*The Roots of Agnosticism’’ by a sketch 
of its origin and history. Agnosticism rests on 
(1) the absolute separation of essential from 
empirical reality, and (2) the absolute distinc- 
tion between the subject and the object. But 
neither of these distinctions in its extreme 
form is valid. Our knowledge is not ‘‘sym- 
bolic” but real, and it has nv absolute limit. 


The subject does not stand outside the reality 


‘it knows; onthe contrary, subject and object 


Thus 
‘*the healthy empirical realism of science and 
the 
dreamy, mystical transcendentalism of the 


agnostic.’’ 
A curious feature for a nineteenth century 


are both parts of a common reality. 


vindicated against 


magazine isa full abstract of one of Giordano 
Bruno’s minor works, the ‘‘Expulsion of the 
Beast Triumphant,’’ a production highly fan- 
tastic and allegorical in its form and com- 
monplace in its matter, quite in the spirit of 
the Renaissance, but wholly medizval in its 
conception. If Mr. Thayer, to whom we are 
indebted for this literary curiosity, were more 
familiar with the literature and thought of the 
Middle Ages he would cease to regard Bruno’s 
treatise as imbued with a particularly modern 
Spirit. Many others, including Erigena inthe 
ninth century, Eckhart in the thirteenth, and 
Pletho in the fifteenth had God 
and Nature, and most of the schoolmen 


identified 


tended toa Vedantic conception of God as 
Abelard (1142) taught that 
the heathen wisdom and the Christian reli- 


the only reality. 


gion were essentially one, and that the his- 
Wil- 
liam of Auvergne (1249) held that historical 
revelation is only a divine education of the 
Nicolaus of Cusa (1464), Bruno’s mas- 
ter, held that ‘‘there is only one 
which is God,’’ and taught the essential 
agreement of all religions. ‘*The several re- 


toric religions contained nothing new. 


race. 
being, 


ligious systems,’’ he said, ‘‘are so many ex- 
pressions of the Word of God—the Eternal 
The fact is that Bruno, although 
he has been greatly advertised of late, in no 


Person.’’ 


way rises above such forgotten thinkers, for 
example, as his contemporaries Patritius and 
Vanini, If Bruno has any real importance, 
it is only as one of several obscure historical 
links between Cusa and earlier thinkers on 
the one hand and Spinoza, Leibnitz and 
Schelling on the other. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole makes an interesting 
excursion into a lictle-considered subject in his 
essay on ‘*The Service of Worship and the 
Service of Thought,” and arrives at the 
natural conclusion that the first (ceremonial) 
is good and beautiful, and may be advantage- 
ously employed to a limited extent, but that 
the latter is far more efficient as an agent for 
moral uplifting and progress. 

Albert Réville contributes a discussion of 
‘‘The Resurrection of Jesus,’’ which sets forth 
with great fulness and lucidity his well-known 
I cannot but feel that 
this distinguished scholar is less happy in his 
Biblical criticism than in his contributions to 
the science of religions. Whatever plausibil- 
ity may be given to his hypothesis of a series 
of independent but concordant hallucinations, 
or purely subjective visions, as the basis for the 


views on that subject. 


stories regarding the reappearance of Jesus 
after the crucifixion, it has the persisting dis- 
advantage of making almost as greata de- 
mand upon one’s credulity as the narrative in 
the traditional texts taken in its obvious sense. 

Among the book notices I observe several 
appreciative reviews by Dr. Everett of recent 
German works on the philosophy of religion. 
Pfleiderer’s Gifford Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy and Development of Religion are 
noticed by Prof. Allen, who makes the fatal 
criticism that it leaves out everything between 
St. Augustine and Luther. He well observes 
that ‘‘the term ‘development’ hardly belongs 


to a view which skips outright eleven centu 
ries of the most intense activity, and antici- 
|pates three more in little besides a hint about 
'Luther’s ‘passionate struggle against reason 
‘in his later years’! * * * In particu- 
lar, a historical exposition of the development 
of doctrine which that whole 
stupendous chapter contained in the scho- 
lastic theology may be a useful popular guide 
in the history of philosophic Protestantism, 
but it is far from being the thing we look for 


in a scientific survey, however cursory, of 


disregards 


what we commonly mean by the develop- 


ment of religion,’’ M 
RD. VIE * SEARO 


The Magazines. 


o“M. S. 


of Zhe 


given to 


THE second number 
Portfolio is 
Centennial of 


Meadville 
the Semi- 
Meadville Theological 


chiefly 
the 
School. Unity readers have themselves had 
the benefit of Mr. Gannett’s address on that 
occasion, so we need not speak of it here. 
Professor G. R. Freeman’s charge at the or- 
dination of Messrs. F. S. C. Wicks and J. H. 
Applebee was so sound and sensible and 
withal so serious and strong that we wish it 
might have a wider reading than the Portfolio 


(which is only in its second number) can at 


present give it. The principal article in the 


third number is a biographical sketch of that 


sturdy Meadville evangelist, Rev. William G. 


Scandlin, The editorials are, astrong plea for 
graduate fellowships for Meadville students, 
an encouraging word in reference to the new 
chair in sociology,and a wise word as to the fu- 
ture of the A. U. A. We note with pleasure 
that the proposal of the editor of UNITY that 
the teaching corps of the school should be 


ex-officto honorary members of the Meadville 
Alumni Association, has been adopted. 
———_—__——>-2 

SEND your full name and address to Dob- 
bins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa., by return 
mail, and get free of all cost a coupon worth 
several dollars, if used by you to its full ad- 
vantage. Don’tdelay. This is worthy at- 


tention. * * 
———— 


A BANQUET lamp from Bohners will cheer 
and brighten your Thanksgiving dinner, 85 
Wabash Ave. 

$$$ —_—_>- 

LITTELL’s LIVING AGE For 1895. The 
success of this sterling periodical is owing to 
the fact that it enables one, with a small out- 
lay of time and money, to keep pace with 
the best thought and literature of the day. 
Hence its importance to every American 
reader. 

It has always stood at the head of its class, 
both in the quality and quantity of the read- 
ing furnished; and in fact it affords, of itself, 
so thorough and complete a compendium of 
what is of immediate interest or permanent 
value to the literary world as to render it an 
invaluable economizer of time, labor and 
money. In the multitude of periodicals of 
the present time,—quarterlies, monthlies and 
weeklies,—such a publication has become al- 
most a necessity to every person or family 
desiring to keep wellinformed in the best 
literature of the day. 

For 1895, an extraordinary offer is made 
to all new subscribers; and reduced clubbing 
rates with other periodicals are also given by 
which a subscriber may at remarkably small 
cost obtain the cream of both home and for- 
eign literature. ‘Those selecting their peri- 
odicals for the new year, would do well to 
examine the prospectus. In no other way that 
we know of can a subscriber be put in posses. 
sion of the best which the current literature 
of the world affords, so cheaply or conve- 
niently. 

Littell & Co.. Boston, are the publishers. 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 

A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
toofar from Chicago. The following persons 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: . 

A. N. Alcott, ‘“The Future Interpretation 
of the Bible”; A. W. Gould, **The Future of 
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The Best 


Rerr ody for 


STOMACH, 


Liver, and 


Bowel Complaints 


AYER’S PILLS 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World’s Fair, 


Established 1845 


Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYD G. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen's Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business. 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


AND DRESSMAKING. 


EVENING, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND 
CARKIAGE GOWNS. 


MRS. G. NELSON & MISS A GRCNQUIST, 


Suite 1, 39 EAST CONGRESS ST. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co, 
Va, DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
WILSON'S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUGS. 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
| differentfrom allother devices; the 
only safe,simple, comfortable, and 
invisible ear drum in the world. 


string or wire attachmentto irritate 
the ear. Write amphlet. 


for 
WILSON EAR Rl 0. 
166 Trust Bldg. WOUISVICLE, KY. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity of refined toilet in 
Pozzoni’s combines every 


this climate. 
element of beauty and 


BOYDSTON BROS. 
UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO. 
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UNITY 


Itighest of aii in Leavening Power.--- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


S oO 


Bakin 
Ke: al Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Religion”; R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There Need of|to cure, Send for circulars and testimonials 
a Liberal Church?”’ J. Ll. Jones, ‘The Parlia- | Address, 
ment of Religions and What Follows’; H. F. J. CHENEY & CU., Toledo, O. 
W. Thomas, ‘“‘The New Theology’; B, F,| A Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint an 
of Science’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched Hnnouncements 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘“The Thought 
of God.”’ 

The only charges will be the traveling ex- 


AT ALL SOULSCHURCH Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
will preach at 11 A. M. a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon on ‘**The Puritan [dea—Duty.’’ Sun- 


penses of the speakers. Places desiring day-school at 9:30 A. M. At 8P. M. Mr 
-S ) 3 ite | . f . | * - . 


such lectures are requested to address A. W. ASR PN i = a aE 
Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com- es 8 . 


, amin and will talk on *‘*The Formation of Good 
mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Taste in Music.’’ 
<> 0 


There is moreCatarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 


AT Masonic HALL, No. 276 57th Street, 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, of the First Unitarian 
Church, will preach on “The Religion of 


and until the last few years was supposed to 
Self-Respect,’’ at 4 P. M. 


be incurable. For a great many years doc- 
tors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- SS or 
scribed local remedies, and by constantly Unfortunate People, 
failing to cure with local treatment, pro- 
nounced it incurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. | owing to the perfect preservation of milk in 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. |all its mother purity, as accomplished in Bor- 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a|_ . 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood| THANKSGIVING dinner made bright and 
and mucous surfaces of the system, They|cheerful with a banquet lamp from Bohners, 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it fail 85 Wabash Ave. 


who do not live near the leading dairy 
regions, can now use products of such dairies 


den’s Peerless brand Evaporated Cream. 
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_ Margaret, Anna, Meiiie Kellogg (babies 2 months), Watkins, New York. 
ne mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her today. 


The following ts from a physician in a New England city who enjoys a practice rising ten 
thousand per year, and, being entirely unsolictted, 1s entitled to attention: 

**Much has been written during the past few years concerning the feeding ofinfants; different preparations 
of milk and cream, with various additions, have been recommended, but satisfactory results were, as 4 rule, not 
obtained, Eminent physicians agree that milk should form the basis of all foods employed. Condensed milk, 
diluted cow's nulk, and sterilized milk have, however, proven more or less unsatisfactory, because the casein, the 
most iutritive constituent in the milk, formed large curdy masses, which are digested with great difficulty, ifat 
ail; these masses, fermenting, Create gastric disturbances, and, passing into the intestines, produce diarrhea and 
sonsequent discases. 

“Scr many years Ridge’s Food has been our chief reliance. It really is a capital food, and one that can 
be recommen ded as furnishing the best principals for infant diet. Not only isit most nutritious, butitis a food 
adaptedto the wants of those whose digestive powers are inadequate, whether in the earliest or any other period 
oflife. Easily digested, it only needs tria]to satisfy any unprejudiced mind ofits value. The age is progressive, 
and a better food may be discovered; but, in our humble judgment, it must be a future event; and, furthermore, 
Ridge’s Food | aves little to be desired.” 

Not only to the sufferer wasted by disease does Ridge’s Food supplement proper medicines and bring 
back strength needed, butthe delicate mother will find in us daily use just what is needed to check and supplement 
the drain made upon nature's forces. 

Try it cwipen Be and be convinced. Ridge’s Food is undoubledly the most reliable food in the market So 
the rearing of children. In cans, 35c. y Sample can sent for 10 cents, if not sold by your druggist. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = e Manufacturers, = = PALMER, MASS., U. S. ae 
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You Would Buy a Set 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
think there must be some catch on account 
of the small sum asked for them. It is a 
genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NoT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT ONCE AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEN- 
SELVES OF THIS CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


Come First Served 
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How are we able to do it? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording **World’s Fair City.” They are genuine works of 
art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURINC CoO., 
Sole Agents, Dept, A354 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the ‘Christian at Work”’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, |894. 

“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send ~ 
them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the W orld’s 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and wi 
out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.”’ 


——— 


S. MUIR, FLORIST 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS i 


: stantly on hand. «Floral Designs of every 4 
jELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. PLANT DECORATION A SPECIAL'’ 


